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NEWS OF THE 


> —— 
A S the inevitable defeat of Mr. Baldwin’s Administra- 
4 tion draws nearer there is a tendency, which we 


note with satisfaction, to view events in a more reasonable 
perspective. Fortunately the have not 
been able to spread the contagion of their dangerous and 
humiliating disease. Not that we want in the least to 
under-estimate the risks in the accession to power of a 
Government who at heart are, and will remain, Socialistic, 
even though the circumstances will prevent them from 
putting Socialism into force. But to yield to panic is to 
create the very dangers which we can certainly avoid if 

behave like We should never 
contact with the main fact, which is that the majority has 
the power to decide and will be able to exercise that 
it likes. 


* * * 


paniec-mongers 


reasonable men. lose 


power whenever 
If the nation loses confidence it will mean that it has 
lost faith in itself, and that will be the beginning of the 
No doubt statesmen are not ineapable of the folly 
of placing partisan interests and personal bitterness above 
the general good, but they can always be “* better taught,’ 
Dryden’s phrase, and can be quickly reminded that 
in a democracy they are the servants and not the masters. 
In our opinion there is no justification whatever for 
though there is plenty for The 
greater the difficulty, the clearer the call for encrgy and 
determination. 


end. 


gloom, vigilance. 
» x » * 

On Tuesday the King, accompanied by the Queen, 

opened Parliament in state, The King’s Speech, though 





it excited the derision of the Opposition speakers. was 
exactly what a Government who know that their fate is 


scaled ought to have written in the circumstances. 
They could not, of course, propose Protection, as that 
was forbidden by the results of the General Election, but 


they could show their appreciation of the fact that unem- 
ployment is still extremely bad, and that, apart from 
Protection, there are various means—most of them un- 
controversial—of dealing with it. This is just what they 
did in drawing up the King’s Speech. They did not fly 
into a tantrum or indulge in admonitory heroics, but they 
said plainly what might be done just as though they had 
the expectation of remaining in office and of sceing the 
thing through themselves. That is the only right wey. 
It was not their business to assume the course of events ; 
it was their business to offer a policy for carrying en the 
King’s Government even if an Egyptian plague should la) 
low to-morrow the whole of the two Opposition parties. 
% me x cs 


in the Speech, however, that 
effort to cling to 


oby iously 


Nowhere was it implied 


the Government intended to make any 


oilice. Mr. Baldwin’s own remarks were 
framed on the motto, Morituri te —_—— Ailer 
referring to the Tangier Agreement and the Treaty of 


Lausanne, the King’s Speech referred to the approaching 
completion of the negotiations with America with regard 
to liquor-smuggling, to the need of punishing the Kohat 
murder gang in Afghanistan, and to the decisions of the 
Imperial Conference in certain Preferences. 
The Preferences “ will be submitted for the approval 

the House.” Turning to home affairs, the Speech said 


favour of 


that, as Protection had been rejected, proposals would 
be made for the extension of the Trade Facilities and 
Export Credit schemes for carrying out enterprises 


throughout the Empire with the help of public funds, 
and for the immediate 
auxiliary craft. As regards agriculture, it was proposed to 
summon a representative conference from all the political 


construction of cruisers and 


parties. Lecal authorities were being approached with « 


view to helping “the working population to become the 
owners of their homes.” 
* wt * * 


4 


The first business of the 
reading of the King’s Speech was the question of appoint- 
ing a Chairman of Ways and Means and a Deputy- 
Chairman. Mr. Baldwin moved that Mr. James Hope be 
appointed Chairman Captain Fitzroy Deputy- 
Chairman. In the absence of these officials, it is, of coursc, 
impossible for the Speaker to leave the Chair even to eat 
a meal, and Mr. Baldwin was only consulting the conveni- 
ence of the House in making his motion. Mr. MacDonald, 
while admitting the fairness and consideration with which 
Mr. Baldwin had presented his case, preferred that the 
matter should be adjourned. But all Mr. Baldwin's 


House of Commons after the 


and 


reasonableness did not prevent Mr. Jack Jones from 
accusing the Government of trying to appoint two 
gentlemen, whom he called “ Hope and Fear,” just 
‘to queer the pitch.” 
% * * % 
It was hardly on moral grounds, however, that Mr, 


Jones protested, for with engagingly frank cynicism he 
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declared that he believed in the principle of “ the spoils 
to the victors.” “We claim the right to make the 
appointments,” he said, “ and I am one of the * we.’” 
We are reminded of Lord Palmerston’s answer to a 
political supporter who was asking that a certain ofliee of 
emolument should be given to one of his friends. The 
politician speke deprecatingly, being conscious that 
some lip-service was due to the principle that appoint- 
ments should be for merit only. ‘‘ I ask no favours,” he 
said, “ I only ask that, ceteris paribus, my friend should 
get the job.” “* Ceteris paribus’ be damned!” ex- 
claimed Palmerston, “ your friend shall have it.” Mr. 
Baldwin, at all events, withdrew his motion, and the 
House humanely adjourned before dinner in order that 
the Speaker might leave the Chair. 

* ae * TK 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald described the King’s Speech 
as being like “the stock in trade of a penny bazaar.” 
Most of the items, he thought, had been borrowed from 
the Labour Party. But his real reason for wishing the 
Government to go was that “ new minds ” were required. 
In foreign politics the Government had failed, and the 
conditions in Central Europe were “ absolutcly deplor 
able.” Tle asked whether the Government had really 
abandoned Protection. He would like an explicit assur- 
ance. The only part of Mr. MacDonald’s speech to which 
we feel entitled to object was that in which he talked about 
the Prime Minister having “raised class-hatred ” in 
the country. We wonder what Mr. MacDonald has been 
doing with his eves and ears. Much though we see to 
criticize in Mr. Baldwin’s recent peliey, we have been 
deeply impressed by his sympathy, which has clearly 
embraced all classes, and those who are unemployed 
more clearly than anvbedy else. 

*  # x * 

Both Unionists and Liberals have protested for many 
vears, repeatedly and earnestly, against the deliberate 
preaching of class-hatred by many of the representatives 
ef Labour. There is no room for any such thing as class 
hatred; we all stand or fall together. It is astonishing 
to us that Mr. MacDonald should have permitted himself 
this way. and 
* class-warfare ” are familiar phrases, very deliberately 
used, in the writing and speeches of the Labour 
extremists. Tt is within the borders of his own party that 
Mr. MacDonald should look for the causes of the trouble. 
The brighter aspect of his lapse from reality, however, 
was the proof that he disapproves of class-consciousness. 
So perhaps we may look to him to fight against it. 

* x ok * 


fo speak in * Class-consciousness ” 


Mr. Baldwin had a simple task in defending the charac- 
ter of the King’s Speech. “ It is the constitutional duty 
of the Government to meet the House of Commons and to 
take its verdict on proposals which they think would 
improve the position.” The party amendments to the 
Address have already been tabled. The Labour amend- 
raent is to be moved by Mr. Clynes on Thursday after we 
It is a motion of ** No contlidence,” 
so framed that the Liberals are bound to vote for it. 
It is settled, however, that the division will not take 
place till next Monday, as the list of speakers is long. 
Moreover, many Labour Members have expressed the 
wish to hemmer the Government thoroughly before 
dismissing them. The cat will not forgo the delight 
of playing with the mouse ; and it can do so with even 
more than the usual confidence that the mouse will not 
escape, as there happens to be an angry-looking dog 
waiting in the background, 

a ** * ” 


have gone to press. 


The risk that the country may lind itself faced with a 
railway strike during the week-end is still grave, It 





now seems certain, however, that the strike, if it comes 
will be confined to the Associated Societies of Lees. 
motive Enginecrs and Firemen, and that the bulk of the 
railwaymen will remain at work. The situation has grown 
more complicated as well as more delicate. The attempts 
which are being made to regard the A.S.L.E. & Fs 
action as breaking a pledge which they had given by 
signing the Wages Board’s award are unjustified. My. 
Bromley, the Society's secretary, is right when he points 
out that the National Wages Board does not make 
decisions but records ‘ findings ” which the representa- 
tives of the Societies merely recommend to their con- 


stituent bedies when they sign a “finding.” On the 
other hand, it is true that if the various parties 


to arbitration do not abide by the “ findings,’ the whole 
principle will be lamentably weakened and the value of 
the Wages Board diminished. There are still some 
hopes of scttlement. Mr. Bromley has raised many 
complicated issues outside the Wages Board findings, 
and we may at any rate hope that compromise may be 
effected on these. It will be natural, however, if the 
companies are somewhat unyielding, as the prospect of 
success for so partial a strike as that of the A.S.L.E. & F, 
alone can be but slight. 
* x * * 

> off Portland on the 
night of Thursday, the 10th, was one of the worst naval 
disasters that have occurred in recent vears. The sub- 
marine was rammed by the ‘ Resolution’ during man- 
oeuvres, Which consisted in an attack on a squadron of 
battleships protected by a fleet of submarines. All 
hope has been abandoned of saving any of the crew. 
A Committee will inquire into the disaster. We offer 
our deepest sympathy to the bereaved families. 


The loss of the submarine * L.24 


* * * * 

Paris has been much excited during the week by the 
downward plunge of the frane. In the middle of the 
week the raic of exchange was just over 95 to the 
pound. No wonder that Frenchmen are alarmed and 
that the position of the frane has excluded most other 
subjects of discussion. M. Peincaré’s Government is 
naturally taking the subject very seriously, as th 
elections to the Chamber will be held in four months’ 
time, and no subject agitates the people so much ai 
present as the cost of living. The danger of 
oscillations in value notoriously is that the currency 
may get entirely out of hand. The French Government 
has set to work by proposing a 20 per cent. increase of 
taxation and public cconomies which ought to mean a 
saving of about thirty millions a year. Even so, there 
seems to be no chance of the Budget balancing ; 
further, everybody knows that it is much casicr to 
propose taxation in France than to impose it. 

* « * * 


violent 


and, 


We can ouly add a few words in deprecation of the 
criticism that what is happening in France is a warning 
to us against “the dangers of inflation,” and therefore 
“against departing from the gold standard and trying 
to stabilize our currency.” Nobody admits more readily 
than we do the dangers of both unreasonable inflation 
and unreasonable deflation, but really the situation in 
France is not the right stick with which to beat currency 
reformers. France, like us, aims at returning to her 
gold standard. 

* * * * 

The first Parliamentary elections of independent 
Egypt have just been held. They have resulted in one 
of the most complete and overwhelming electoral vic- 
tories of our time. The state of the parties—with 39 
results still to come when we write—is as follows :— 
Zaghlulists, 151; Constitutional Liberals, 7; Nationalists, 2; 
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a 
and Neutrals 15. Thus the strange and _ turbulent 
career of Saad Pasha Zaghlul has ended in his becoming 
Constitutional Dictator of his country. It would be 
jdle to pretend that this result did not mark a strong 
reaction against British rule, but if we look deeply we 
may see that it also marks a reassertion of the ancient 
Egyptian stock, not against the British in particular, 
but against its foreign conquerors of all and every kind, 
be they Turkish, Arab or British. This is what gives 
the Zaghlulist movement its interest and importance. 
Zaghlul must be the first Egyptian by birth who has 
ruled his country for many centuries. His task will 
be an extremely difficult one; he is now an old man, 
and if his recent internment did not affect his health 
as gravely as some of his supporters represented, yet it 
Still, the fact remains that 
With 


Cromer 


can have done him no good. 
the “fellah”’ has suddenly reasserted himself. 
this movement, as such, we believe that Lord 
would have felt sympathy. 

* x * * 

M. Venizelos is again Prime Minister of Greece. Great 
Britain has recognized his Government and thus dip- 
lomatie relations are re-established between this country 
and Greece after an interval of over a year. His great 
and immediate task is to decide whether Greece shall 
be a Republic or a Monarchy, and, what is more dillicult, 
to get a measure of universal consent for either decision. 
The King to-day is in exile, euphemistically termed 
“three months’ leave of absence.”” M. Venizelos hopes 
to hold a referendum of the whole country as to whether 
he should return or whether a Republican régime should 
be established. It is impossible for Englishmen not to 
follow the fortunes of Greece with something more than 
the interest which they devote to other Balkan States. 
If her civilization draws upon incomparable traditions, its 
actual standard to-day is perceptibly higher than that 
of her neighbours, while in M. Venizelos she possesses 
the one really remarkable figure of South-Eastern Europe. 

* * » % 

His one great disservice to his country was when at 
Paris in 1918 he won for her, by his exquisite diplomacy, 
far more territory than she could retain. But that dream 
of Aegean Empire has faded, and he must now go back 
to the work which he has been doing ever since he came 
to Greece so many years ago, and try to build up a 
stable and democratic constitution. The Times of 
Tuesday published a photograph of M. Venizelos sitting 
next to Plastiras, the revolutionary leader. 
M. Venizelos lost in reflection, disillusioned, 
detached and yet determined, as though he realized to 
the full the nature of his task. 

** m* * * 


Colonel 


seems 


We desire to call attention to an article of very real 
importance in last Sunday’s Observer by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, the well-known Irish Nationalist. After pointing 
out the risk to Ulster of the Labour Government being 
pressed by Roman Catholic Ireland for a 
the Boundary question “ strictly on the terms of the 
Treaty clause,” Mr. Gwynn proceeds :— 


“If the thing were simply an action at law, this would be 
sound tactics. But it is not. It matters a great deal more to 
maintain peace in Ireland than to alter the Ulster boundary, even 
in the sense most favourable to Free State claims. Both sides 
in Ireland claim to have succeeded by an appeal to the rifle, and 
neither side is likely to relinquish the idea of renewing that appeal. 
I do not know whether it would be possible to persuade a British 
Labour administration to impose a settlement of the boun:lary 
by force. I am convinced that nothing worse could happen to 
Ulster, to the Free State, and quite possibly to Great Britain, 
than that a Labour Government should indicate any such intcntion. 
To expect that Englishmen can settle the Boundary question, 
either by force or by threat of force, even if used to carry out 
an agreement made by England, is to ignore all the teachings of 
Irish history, especially the most recent.” 


settlement of 





We are sure that Mr. Gwynn speaks with knowledge 
and conviction of what Ulster would do. We are also 
quite as strongly convinced that those Irishmen who are 
now precipitating the Boundary question will by doing 
so defeat their own object, t.e., the unity of Ireland. If 
that unity is won by wisdom, tolerance, statesmanship, 
and justice, as we believe it may yet be won, then no 
Englishman, and certainly no friend of the North, will 
say a worc to forbid the banns. If, however, an appeal 
is made to physical force, or if an attempt is made to 
goad a Labour Government into unwise action, Ireland 
will lose, and probably for ever, the chance of rescinding 
partition. The road—the only road—to that goal is to 
obtain the confidence of the North, and to obtain it by 


deeds, not words. 


x * ** * 
In a very pertinent letier to the “imes of Tuesday, 
Mr. Allan F. George pointed out that what we hold to 
be the true doctrine about the dissolution of Parliament 
is expressly embodied in the Constitution of the Irish 
Free State. It is there laid down that the Free State 
Parliament “ shall not be dissolved on the advice of an 
Executive Council which has ceased to retain the support 
of a majority of Dail Eireann.” The framers the 
Irish Constitution certainly showed extraordinary good 
sense and clear sight in this matter. They put into 
words what is really the practice here. As Great Britain 
has no such statute, it is left for Socialists like Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and the editor of the Daily Herald to per- 
petrate the supreme paradox of asserting that it is 
competent for a Prime Minister on his sole authority 
to demand a dissolution, provided only that it is (in his 
own judgment) “ reasonable ”’ ! 


‘ 


of 


* th ok a 


The eight women who were elected to Parliament last 
November met at a dinner-party at Frascati’s on the 
night of Thursday, the 10th. The subject discussed 
scems to have been whether the women M.P.’s should 
on the whole work together, across the usual party lines, 
or whether they should vote strictly with their respective 
partics. The sense of the diners seems to have been that, 
at any rate for the present, women should co-operate on 
subjects that specially interest them, such as housing, 
infant welfare, &c. This should be all to the good, but 
we expect that in the long run party ties will prove 
strong, and women will find themselves as definitely 
attached to one or other of the great partics as male 
M.P.’s. 

* * * * 

Mr. Kipling has assured us in one of his songs that the 
customs and conventions of the building trade are by no 
means things of yesterday or the day before. But 
perhaps even he will be surprised to discover how com- 
pletely they were in use 8,000 years ago. It has been 
discovered that inside the innermost shrine of the tomb 
of Tut-ankh-Amen the work at the back and in the dark 
corners has been badly seamped. In one place, for 
instance, a whole row of gilt vultures have been put 
facing the wrong way round, and in another the picces 
of the shrine have been fitted together wrongly. We 
may confidently believe that when the inevitable bili 
“ame in, ‘To men’s time fixing and making good six 
rows gilt vultures,” the court officials, busy with the 
ceremonial for the new reign, passed it without a query, 
heaving only the customary sigh at the exorbitant cost 
of building. A m A F 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 99% ; 

Thursday week, 99; a year ago, 100}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AN AGREED POLICY FOR LABOUR. 
ie Labour is wise it will adopt an Agreed Policy. 

It will choose for its immediate programme measures 
which involve the greatest amount of agreement and the 
least amount of conflict. In suggesting this we are 
asking Labour not to give up any of its principles or 
to lower its flag, but merely to recognize facts and to 
shape its course accordingly. It can ensure the absence 
of successful opposition to a Labour Government only 
by choosing a Parliamentary policy which will not 
bring it into conflict with the masters of all parties 
and Cabinets—the majority of the representatives of 
the people. 

There is a good deal to be said for an Agreed Policy, 
not merely as strategy but on its merits. Tt is a 
commonplace of polities that the one thing in regard 
to which you cannot secure Parliamentary action is a 
subject upon which there is a general agreement. Such 


questions seldom awaken interest in the breasts of 
Cabinet Ministers, and never in those of Whips. The 
reason is plain. Governments are usually Majority 


Governmenis, and are also faced with a very short time 
in which to pass their Bills. In the circumstances it is 
natural to obey the law of “ Now or Never” and to 
give preference to measures which can be passed then 
but might prove unpassable Jater. The agreed Bills, 
it is argued, can be passed at any time. 

A Government without a party majority behind it 
clamouring for legislative blood is, therefore, just the 


Government to take up and treat agreed subjects. This 
does not mean adopting other people's principles. All 


the Labour Cabinet will be expected to say is, ~ Give 
us a chance to try our plan in this admitted case for 
action—a plan which we shall make as little contro- 
versial as we can, provided always that it is possible 
to do so without relinquishing essential aims.” 

In the matter of Foreign Policy there should he litile 
chance of Labour raising hostility. British policy, in 
face of the attempt to dissolve German by 
encouraging Separatist revolutions, in regard to Repara- 
tions, and in regard to Allied Debts, is essentially an 
Aereed Policy. We doubt if M. Poincareé’s 
obtaining that security for France, and that peace and 
prosperity for Europe, which we all desire, has a hundred 
wholehearted advocates in the present House of Com- 
The policy of recognizing the Russian Govern- 
and so 


unity 


: 
method of 


mons. 
ment in name—in fact it is already reeognized 
gpening up the greatest of the markets now virtually 
closed to our trade, whether in selling or buying, is also 
un Agrced Policy. No one greatly loves the Soviet here 
—certainly not Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, Mr. 
Henderson, Mr. Thomas or Mr. Clynes-—or thinks it an 
ideal form of minority tyranny ; but no one who under- 
stands the situation wants to cut off our trade to spite 
somebody clse’s oppressors. Our forefathers rightly 
condemned the criminal covp d'état of Napoleon the Third, 
but they very wisely sanctioned Palmerston’s sound, if 
somewhat precipitate, recognition of the man of blood, 


destiny and bombast. Recognition does not involve 


approval. It only means an acknowledgment that 
nations must manage their own internal affairs for 


themselves. 

In home affairs the first item of an Agreed Policy 
would clearly be prevision against unemployment. Every- 
one wants to see the unemployed living by their own 
work and not upon doles. And there is a further general 
agreement. Everybody who understands modern condi- 
tions knews that there is a very great deal to be done 


— 
to make Great Britain a fit place to live in. The amoung 
of cleaning up, of tidying up, and ef opening up jungles 
of bricks and mortar and labyrinths of inadequate lanes 
byways, bottle-necks, blind corners and crooked alleys 
that is urgently required is almost beyond computation, 
And all this road improvement and development is work 
that can casily and fitly be done by the unemployed, 
and done, if it is well planned and executed, not only 
without but with actual advantage, 
Next comes housing. The inadequacy and costliness 
of the houses of the labouring classes, and also of the 
smaller middle-class families, both in town and country, is 
an unspeakable evil. Then there is what may be called 
the “leading case’ in agreed subjects. We all admit 
that smoke abatement is essential to the happiness, 
cleanness and health of the nation, but we have hitherto 
all agreed to do nothing about it, except talk. Ti, while 
cleaning the vault of heaven, a Labour Ministry can also 
give us the buon of cheap electric power, we shall }y 
twice blest. 


loss, economic 





A form of work well adapted to the unemploved is 





land-reclamation--reclamation either from the sea oi 
from boggy river valleys. What the Dutch, or Duteh- 


inspired, engineers did in the Fens can be done again, 
A hundred years ago the imagination of the British 
people was 
reclaim the 
be done 
reclaimed at Holkham, 


greatly struck when it was proposed to 
Wash. Why should not that great work 
now ? land which 
in Norfolk, is an illustration of 
what might be achieved. In all the enterprises of land. 
reclaiming and the 
application of human physical power to the spade, 


Some has already been 


road-making the chief factor is 
and this is not in any important sense skilled work, 
We know well enough what can be said to the contrary, 
but all the objections which used to be raised wer 
overruled once and for all by the work of untrained 
men in trench-making during the War. 
exceptional unemployment such as there is now, the 


Government should always remember to be bold 


In dealing with 


as well 
as generous. Nothing is more important than to keep 
men in good condition physically and to save them 
from the demoralization which to 
industrial England. Merely to keep men alive is not 
In this matter the Labour Government would 
surely have a policy after their own hearts. 

We cannot to-day deal with anything like the whole 
list of agreed subjects, but two more require an immediate 
There can be no sort of doubt that the country 
as a whole would like to see the problems connected with 
currency, legal tender, the supply of eredit, the influ- 
ence ef foreign exchange on trade, and the possibility 
of stabilizing prices thrashed out by experts before 
a Commission or Committee such as that asked for by 
Mr. Darling, the able and distinguished banker, in a 
notable letter to this week’s Spectator. 
sion would be educative in a high degree, and might 


now threatens ruin 


enough. 


comment, 


Such a Commis 


quite conceivably give us real help and guidance in the 
labyrinth of economics. As we show on another page, 
there is just now an appalling lack of clear thinking 
among those whom we accept as guides. 

It is, we suppose, too much to ask that the Labout 
Party should take up what we are convinced is now ai 
agreed matter in Constitutional Reform, that the 
Referendum. If the Labour Party could consent to 
entrust the people with a Veto, they would, we are sure, 
have an immediate reward. Nothing would so surely 
win them confidence as so plain and practical a proof 
that they are not revolutionaries, but are willing to 
acknowledge the right of the majority to give the final 


Is, 


word on all the great issues of statecraft. 





J. Sr. Loge Srracney. 








—————EE 
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THE FRENCH IN THE PALATINATE, 

7 HILE for some time past the singular developments 
W of the Separatist movement, procured by the 
French in the occupied parts of the Rhineland, have 
caused many protests—as our pages have borne witness 
—affairs in one part of the Rhineland have passed un- 
noticed. That part is the southern spur of the Rhineland, 
which comes under the administration of Bavaria but 
is separated from Bavaria by the Rhine. The Palatinate 
has, of course, a very ancient history. There are few 
more terrible stories than that of the overrunning of 
it by Louis XIV. At the end of the seventeenth 
century he gave over the Palatinate, in his own 
dreadful phrase, to “ military execution.” Whole towns 
were destroyed ; vineyards were cut down and burnt ; 
at Heidelberg the castle of the Elector Palatine was 
destroyed. At Mannheim even the stones of the destroyed 
buildings were cast into the Rhine. Louis at first hesi- 
tated to destroy Speyer and Worms, but he overcame his 
scruples, no doubt on the principle adopted later by 
Bismarck that he would leave the people “ only their 
eyes to weep with,”’ and those towns with their noble 
churches were also burned. The inhabitants fled through 
the snow from the devastated land to escape starvation, 
und many died on the way. 

We do not, of course, want to compare what has been 
happening in the Palatinate during the past few months 

for much has happened though we were ignorant of 
it—with what was done by Louis XIV., but the facts 
are bad enough. The veil has at last been lifted. Un- 
pleasant though the duty is, we feel that a protest is 
necessary. The French have had the Palatinate to them- 
selves, as there has been no British representative there ; 
and till English journalists visited it recently—notably 
representatives of the Times and the Manchester Guardian 
—we had no reason to suppose that that normally 
peaceful part of Germany was not enjoying something 
like its accustomed quiet. 

It seems that when the Separatist movement in other 
parts of the Rhineland was failing because the light of 
day had been turned upon its sinister origins, and the 
Belgians, to their credit, were refusing to have further 
part or lot in such an intrigue, the French turned their 
attention particularly to the Palatinate. They had the 
field to themselves and no resistance need be feared. 
The English correspondents have recorded that many 
of the roughs who were for some time maintained 
by the French the genuine representatives of 
in autonomous Administration in other parts of the 
Rhineland were brought to the Palatinate in French 
lorries and in trains of the French Régie. M. Tirard, 
President of the Rhincland High Commission, 
announced on the strength of information received by 
him from General de Metz (who is the real power in the 
Palatinate) that there is no Government in the Pala- 
tinate except the Autonomous Government, and that 
otherwise than recognize 
the only Government which exists. Literally the argu- 
ment is invincible. The logic is beautiful. For the fact 
is that M. Tirard and General de Metz have themselves 
expelled all the members of the lawful Government, 
either doing it directly or through the medium of the 
The Separatists, who “ rule” 


as 


has 


therefore France cannot do 


‘ 


Separatist Government. 


by courtesy of the French, have issued various decrees of 


such a nature that they command the full assent of the 
French, and it was only by a narrow chance that these 
were not ratified the other day by the Rhineland Com- 
The British representative on the Commission, 
of course, objected, but the decrees might have been 
ratified, nevertheless—they had already been registered— 


mission. 


| the Palatinate. 








had not the Belgians managed to help the British repre- 
sentative to postpone the question. If there had been 
ratification, Great Britain might have seemed to all the 
world to be a consenting party to what is being done in 
In any case, it would have been more 
difficult than ever to resist what had the formal sanction 
of the Commission. 

The special correspondent of the Times has pointed 
out that “declarations of loyalty’ to the new régime 
have been extracted from terrified burgomasters by 
ruthless means. He says that Separatist bands, under 
the very eyes of the French authorities, have raided the 
houses of the burgomasters and intimidated them into 
compliance. The typical burgomaster is a_ peasant 
proprietor with a little bit of land and a handful of 
stock. ‘“ You will sign this declaration,” he is told, 
““or you leave your home for ever. Your land 
rattle will be confiscated. A lorry to deport you is at 
* Those burgomasters who refused soon learned 


and 


the door. 
that the Separatists were empowered by the French to 
carry out their threats. A deported man was deposited 
in a Separatist gaol, or if he was lucky enough not to be 
kept in prison was sent into unoccupied territory. The 
deportees have little hope of returning. The Separatists 
deprived them of their passes, although these had been 
issued by the French. 

Apart from violence of this sort, there has been a 
variety of trickery to rig up an appearance of voluntary 
German compliance. In the returns showing the “ de- 
clarations of loyalty ’’ the figures are given according to 
communes, not according to individual votes. Thus, a 
little hamlet of 500 inhabitants may be reckoned as a 
community in favour of Separatism, while the great 
port of Ludwigshafen, with its 100,000 inhabitants (whe 
have not signed), is also reckoned as one community, 
Then again, the French apparently find it a simple matter 
to condone actions which favour their and to 
punish precisely comparable actions which have the 
opposite effect. When a Separatist disturbs the peace 
by bullying an opponent of the sham autonomous move- 
ment, the French cannot interfere, because it is all a 
matter of “ internal German polities.”” Yet the French 


cause 


| sentries allow deported men to be thrust freely across the 


frontier by Separatist escorts, although they have orders 
to allow nobody else to go by who has not a pass and 
a visa. 

While many Germans, whether under terror or for the 
pay of a few franes a day, lend themselves to these 
intrigues, atrocious passions are inevitably aroused. 
Take as an example the murders at Speyer on Wednes- 
day, January 9th. The so-called President of the Separa- 
tist Government of the Palatinate was dining at an hotel 
with members of his “ Cabinet ” when four young men 
entered with revolvers and shot him and some of his 
Altogether six persons were killed, 


colleagues dead. 
Such 


though it is said that one of these was a Separatist. 
things will happen under such conditions, though the 
certainty remains that nothing ever was or ever will be 
settled or helped by murder. 

There will be retribution not for France only but for 
all Europe if such things are allowed to continue. In 
our opinion the American representatives on the expert 
committees dealing with reparations will be quite justified 
in calling attention to affairs in the Palatinate, which if 
allowed to pass will assuredly sterilize all their efforts 
We hope that they will not hesitate 
They are less bound than 


to reach a solution. 
to say what they think. 
European representatives by conventions and punctilios, 
It often happens that the things which few men dare to 
mention lie at the heart of the whole matter, and we are 


sure that it is so in this case. 
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GOLD AND SIR CHARLES 


NHAT the currency system, by means of which the 
economic life of this country is carried on, is 
not understood by the general public, by the business 
community, or by the writers of the weekly reviews, 
need cause neither surprise nor alarm. The subject 
is admittedly both intricate and, in its present form, 
novel. Here, if anywhere, is the field of the expert. 
As long as the half-dozen or so men, who constitute that 
almost unknown but paramount body, the Court of 
Treasury of the Bank of England, understand their 
own currency system to the full, all is well. Clearly, 
the only method by which the uninstructed public like 
ourselves can ascertain whether or not this is the case, 
is to take the official pronouncements of the spokesmen 
of that body of opinion which has established and now 
supports our present currency policy, and to examine 
them, not with any pretension to a knowledge which 
we do not possess, but rather applying to them the simple 
methods of common sense, the acknowledged rules of 
everyday logic. It is in this spirit that anyone who 
feels that there is quite literally no single factor in the 
life of the community so important as its currency 
should read and consider the address which Sir Charles 
Addis, an author of our present policy, delivered to the 
bankers and accountants of the City of Edinburgh on 
December 10th last. 

This address, we take it, was the official defence against 
the new and unexpected assaults which Mr. Maynard 
Keynes and his friends are directing against the return 
to the gold standard. No one can accuse Sir Charles 
of shrinking from the issue. He calls his address, “‘ Back 
to the Gold Standard.” Here, then, is the counter- 
blast to Mr. Keynes. No one can now say that our 
present policy remains undefined, and few after reading 
the address would claim that it had been ill-defined. 
Sir Charles devotes the first part of his address to giving 
an account of the situation and the controversy as it 
stands to-day. He describes the so-called “‘ Cambridge 
School,” and states his belief that the policy of this 
school—i.e., the abandonment of the gold standard— 
must be resisted at all costs. He then goes on to define 
what this gold standard which he champions really is. 
He describes the legal position of the Bank of England 
and of the statutes and Treasury minutes which control 
the situation. In a vital paragraph he puts out what 
he claims for the gold standard and what he does not 
claim for it :— 

“* Stabilization is not a function of the gold standard. What the 
gold standard does do is to link up our prices with world prices, and 
that perhaps is the best service that any monetary system can 
render to a country dependent like Great Britain on its foreign trade 
for a quarter to a third of its national income, whose fundamental 
preoccupation it is to export sufficient manufactures to pay for the 
food and raw materials it cannot produce at home. Nearly half 
the existing unemployment, according to Dr. Bowley’s estimate, 
may be attributed directly to failure of exports. From the point of 
view of our foreign trade, stability of exchange is more important 
than stability of price.” 

Here is the object of the gold standard put down in a 
nutshell—i.e., to link up our prices with world prices. 
Now, it i¢ obvious that, before the War, this object was 
in a large measure attained. Sterling fluctuated in terms 
of the other principal currencies of the world to but an 
inconsiderable degree, and it is as obvious that since 
1914, and the abandonment of the gold standard, sterling 
has fluctuated wildly in terms of almost all other important 
currencies—obviously to the detriment of our foreign 
trade. We take it, therefore, that Sir Charles Addis’s 
desire to return to the gold standard of 1914—in other 


words to see the pound sterling worth 4.863 dollars again— 
is principally based on the belief that so, and only so, 
can foreign exchanges be kept stable. 

He goes on to define the three methods that the 





<< 


Cunliffe Currency Committee advocated for the attain. 
ment of thisend. Very frankly Sir Charles agrees that 
these methods have amounted to a policy of deflation :— 


“If you like to call that a policy of deflation, I shall not demuy, 
Deflation is not a pleasant medicine—purgatives seldom are— 
but is there any other cure for a surfeit ? It is true that further 
inflation in the United States might relieve us of the disagreeable 
necessity of further deflation here, but failing that, and there appears 
to be little likelihood of it at present, it is certain we shall not be 
able to escape some further degree of deflation in this country if our 
hopes of a return to the gold standard are to be realized. No ong 
would _—— that the policy of deflation should be carried out 
otherwise than prudently and circumspectly, and with due regard 
to the state of trade ps unemployment.” 


So far, therefore, we seem to have established two 
things: (i.) That if we wish to re-establish the gold 
standard of before the War, we must in all human prob. 
ability deflate our currency to a still greater extent than 
at present ; and (ii.) that the principal object of so doing 
would be to produce a stability in foreign exchange. 
The next two questions to be considered are obviously ; 
(1) Has the policy of deflation of the last year and a-half 
affected our trade adversely, and hence will that policy, 
continued and intensified in the next six months, also 
affect adversely our economic life? and (2) would the 
achievement of the pre-War standard—that is, the quoting 
of the pound sterling at 4.86} dollars—result in that 
stability of foreign exchanges which Sir Charles takes as 
the principal objective of his policy ? 

Unfortunately Sir Charles does not, at any rate imme- 
diately, go on to consider these problems. He turns rather 
to deal with the demand for a new inquiry to supersede 
that of the Cunliffe Committee, to the quantity theory of 
money and the inconvertible note issue. The section 
following these, however, is entitled “ Deflation as the 
Cause of Unemployment.” Here, then, is the first of our 
two problems dealt with. As usual, Sir Charles faces the 
issue fairly and squarely :— 

“Has any substantial relation of the nature of cause and effect 
been established between our currency policy and trade depression ? 
It is unscientific to seek afar off for an explanation of any phenon 
enon when there are obvious and adequate causes to be found clos 
at hand. The present depression of trade has been intensified and 


extended by the War, but we should be wrong to regard it as alto- 
gether abnormal. The fact is that, as always, the waste and havo 


of War made a subsequent industrial boom inevitable. There was 
the usual feverish activity in speculative production. Prices ros: 
swiftly to the peak in 1920. Then the wheel turned. Prices fell 


more rapidly than they had risen. The bottom was reached in 
1922. 1e trade cycle, of a type sadly familiar to us, had turned 
full circle and landed us in our present depression. It seems to m« 
fantastic to single out the policy of deflation as the principal caus 
of unemployment. Surely the main cause is the loss of our export 
trade, due partly to the impoverishment of our foreign customers, 
and still more to the disorganization and unsettlement of Europ 

Nor must we forget that unemployment insurance, by removing 
one of the strongest incentives to work, undoubtedly contributes t 
the extent of unemployment. The sick man is always ready t 

lend a credulous ear to any quack who will promise him a cure, hut 
quacking is no cure. Until peace and security, on which our forcigi 
trade depends, are restored, it is idle to expect that any juggling 
with the currency can bring recovery to trade. The charge that tli 
policy of deflation is hampering trade or obstructing employment 
cannot be sustained.” 

Here is a passage of very great interest, well worth 
analysing almost sentence by sentence. Mark especially 
the sentences describing the fortunes of post-War trade. 
The effects of the War were followed by “ feverish 
activity of speculative production,” “ prices soaring to 
their peak in 1920.” ‘ Then the wheel turned,” “ prices 
fell to the bottom in 1922 ”—then, most of all perhaps 
mark the next two sentences: “The trade cycle, of a 
type sadly familiar to us, had turned full circle and 
landed us in the present depression. It seems to me 
fantastic to single out the policy of deflation as the 
principal cause of unemployment.” Here is an accurate 
account of the phenomena, but they are assumed to be 
natural and inevitable. “ The wheel” of trade, we are 
told, “turned”; but why did it turn? Did, in 1920, 
the demand for goods which were being produced in 
and women 


such numbers suddenly cease? Did men 


suddenly not want food, clothes, houses, pleasures and 
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amusements ? Was the nation suddenly stricken with 
a Rousseauesque determination to return to the simple 
life? If memory serves, there were few signs of this at 
the time; but the fact remains, “‘ the wheel did turn.” 
Is it, after all, so fantastic to single out this policy of 
deflation, which was the one new factor which became 
operative at that date? But Sir Charles attributes the 
turning of the wheel to the loss of our export trade, due 
to the disorganization and unsettlement of Europe. 
But did we suddenly lose our export trade in 1920? 
Was Europe one whit less unsettled before that date 
than she is now? It is frankly a little puzzling. We 
have not the authority to say definitely that deflation 
has been the cause of unemployment, but we cannot 
pretend that Sir Charles has proved that it has not 
been so. Indeed, he seems to have doubts himself, for 
further on in his address occurs the following passage :— 

“It would have a deplorable effect on the Continent if, after the 
heroic sacrifices already made, we should shrink from paying the 
ccst of a little more deflation in order to get back to gold.” 

But what are these heroic sacrifices? Deflation, he 
has told us, has had no detrimental effect on our trade. 
Who, then, has made these sacrifices ? Has it been the 
bankers ? They have indeed sustained them splendidly ! 

lt is thus, then, that Sir Charles deals more or less 
satisfactorily with our first question, whether the policy 
of deflation, which he says is necessary to the reinstate- 
ment of the gold standard, has had a bad effect on our 
industries. On our second question, whether the re- 
establishment of that standard will produce its one useful 
result—the stabilizing of foreign exchanges, Sir Charles 
says literally nothing. While he is silent, it is difficult 
to prevent doubts creeping in. We may carry the 
pound to 4.86 of the dollar and keep it there with truly 
bulldog determination, but does that guarantce that 
France, that Italy, that Germany, that Russia will all 
be equally sound in their currency policy ? For remember, 
if by some evil chance they were to refuse to submit 
to those mysterious “ heroic sacrifices,” then ours would 
be utterly in vain, and the pound would fluctuate as 
merrily, and as detrimentally to our trade, in terms of 
the frane, the lira, the rouble or the mark, as if we had 
never undertaken the whole policy of deflation and as 
if the Cunliffe Committee had never sat. Worse, if the 
mighty system of stabilization established by the Federal 
Reserve Banks in America were to break down and the 
dollar make a downward movement, should we follow it 


and so maintain our stability of foreign oxchange ? | 


But this is inflation, and how would Sir Charles like that ? 
are sad doubts, but as Sir Charles has told us 
nothing, it is dificult to stifle them. 

Here, then, is how Sir Charles Addis dealt, or did not deal, 
with our two questions as to his policy of deflation, which 
were: (1) Would it in itself be detrimental to our 
industries ? and (2) wouldit, even if successful, result in that 
stabilization of foreign exchange which is its objective ? 
Ifthere are any who answer the first of these questions 
in the affirmative, and the second in the negative, and 
Sir Charles seems to say and we seem to read that Pro- 
lessor Keynes, for one, would do so, then obviously these 
“ strange folk” must seek for an alternative, Now, Sir 
Charles tells us that there are two alternatives, First, 
inflation—this Sir Charles dismisses in the ene uncontro- 
Versial passage in his address. With it no sane man can 


These 


disagree, Causeless inflation is obviously, as he phrases it, 


an anti-social act. The second alternative is stabilization. 
To this subject he devotes some three pages, and they 
are unquestionably the most important in his address. 
In them he attempts to demolish the policy which has 

come identified with the so-called ‘* Cambridge school,” 

Su Charles Addis understands perfectly the object of 
Their object is to regulate the currency 


these proposals, 





of the country so as to maintain a constant general 
price level of commodities. He agrees that the gold 
standard does not do this. (‘* We are not: entitled to 
say that the gold standard prevents instability.”) In a 
brief paragraph he gives an account of the preposals to 
effect this price stabilization :— 


“They ” (the proposals) ‘ require us to discard gold and substi- 
tute the index number of the wholesale prices of commodities, or, 
strange as it may x: og the figures of unernployment, ag the new 
measure of value. The Bank Rate will then be ralsed and lowered, 
not as formerly to regulate the movements of gold, but to stabilizs 
the general level of prices. It will be lowered when prices fall and 
raised when prices rise. Or, in the second alternative, be raised 
— the percentage of unemployment falls, and lowered when 
it rises,” 


Obviously two classes of objection can be raised to 
this scheme: (1) That it will not attain its object—i.e., 
a stable internal price level; and (2) that this object, 
even if attained, is not an important one or, at any rate, 
is not as important as the object of a return to the gold 
standard—i.e., a stability of foreign exchanges. Sir 
Charles Addis makes both these objections. He deals 
first with the question whether a constant internal 
price level is desirable or, at any rate, important. 
‘Fluctuations in price, so long as they are not abrupt or 
excessive, have an economic service to perform with 
which society could ill dispense.” 

What this economic service is we are not told. Perhaps 
it is the introduction of the sporting element into the 
otherwise solemn proceedings of the commercial world, 
or perhaps Sir Charles is prompted by an aesthetic dread 
of monotony and drabness. However, we may easily 
agree that fluctuations in price, if not abrupt or excessive, 
do very little harm. Unfortunately, “abrupt” and 
“excessive ’’ are precisely the epithets which must be 
applied to the price fluctuations which have been the 
most striking feature of the economic conditions of this 
century. This, too, Sir Charles admits. He says: 
“Those violent, short period changes known as trade 
cycles are among the most persistent and pestilent 
phenomena of the business world.” So, in the main, we 
seem after all to be agreed that price fluctuations are a 
social evil. On the other hand, we must put a later 
passage against the above: “ From the point of view 
of international trade, stability of exchange is more 
important than stability of price.” 

Granting that this proposition is true with regard to 
international trade, does it follow that it is true in regard 
to the interests of Great Britain? We have already 
quoted Sir Charles as saying that a quarter to a third of 
our national income is derived from foreign trade. There- 
fore, from three-quarters to two-thirds is derived from 
home trade. Therefore it does not follow that because 
the statement, “ stability of exchange is more important 
than stability of price,” is true of international trade 
it is true of British trade. It indeed, on this 
fundamental question of relative value—whether we prefer 
stability of price or stability of exchange—that the pro- 
gold, anti-gold arguments ultimately hinge. If two- 
thirds of our national income are more important than 
one-third, it is hard to see how we can decide otherwise 
than that stability of price is the more important 
sideration, and, if we believe this, we must then believe 
that the stabilization policy, if it worked, would produce 
a result more important than the gold standard policy, 
if i¢ workecl, Here, then, is the second of our two objec- 


is, 


coh- 


tions dealt with. There remains the first—would the 
stabilization policy work? We do not pretend to be 
able to say that it would work, but we may again be 


ther Sir Charles Addis 


Ile has two objections 


; . Be : 
able to examine and to judge wh 


proves that it would not work. 


to it; That it would involve inflation. This he arrives 
at by quoting a “ suggestion” that he says somebody 
has made that the normal price level will be co d 
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at an index number of 185 as against the present 
index figure of 156. On this plan, as he justly remarks, 
a 19 per cent. rise in prices would be necessary, which 
he condemns as inflation. Here, then, is an excellent 
argument against stabilizing at that particular point of 
185, but absolutely no argument against the principle 
of stabilization in itself. His second objection appears 
to be that index figures are untrustworthy. The Board 
of Trade figure differs from the Sauerbeck figure which, 
in turn, differs from the Irving Fisher figure. So long 
as we definitely decide which figure to take, it does not 
scem to matter much whether there are other different 
ones. The important point is the relative truth of 
index figure readings, not their absolute accuracy; as 
long as the index figure that has been taken is calculated 
on a consistent system it will show price fluctuations 
consistently, whether or not the original approximation 
Was an accurate one. Sir Charles then passes on to 
deduce that the logical outcome of stabilization is “a 
species of Communism ”’ also based on “‘ the time-honoured 
fallacy that high prices are beneficial to industry.” 
Evidently Sir Charles finds any stick good enough to 
beat the Cambridge dog with. The lucidity of mind 
which he shows in most of his address seems quite to 
fail him in these passages. He is obviously speaking 
under the stress of real emotional tension when he 


comes to consider the actual proposals for the abolition of | 


the gold standard. Thus it would be unfair to apply 
the process of analysis to his statements, such as the one 
on stabilizing staple commodities separately, or to point 
out that the whole object of the index figure is not to 
show fluctuations in the price of commodities relative 
to each other, but only fluctuations of prices as a whole, 
such as indicate a change in the value of moncy. 
Frankly we do not leave Sir Charles Addis’s address 
with the confidence that he is approaching the problems of 
currency from a rationalistic standpoint. Evidently the 
question is to him not one of truth and error but of 


right and wrong, not of fact and fallacy, but of 

righteousness and sin. zB. J. S. 

THE MYSTERY PLAY IN A LEEDS 
CHURCH. 


HE growing consciousness that the ordinary com- 
mercial theatre in England is far from exhausting 
the artistic and useful possibilities of dramatic repre- 
sentation has resulted, in the last twenty years, in a great 
variety of instructive experiments. Some of these 
efforts, such, for instance, as the performances of the 
Elizabethan Stage Society, though of great literary 
interest, cannot be regarded as disclosing avenues along 
which hopeful developments can be anticipated. Others, 
notably the repertory theatre movement, and to a less 
extent the performances of Professor Gilbert Murray’s trans- 
lations of Greek tragedy, seem to be more in harmony 
with the spirit of the times, and to give promise that 
in their maturity they may genuinely enrich our intel- 
lectual and artistic life, and help to form that background 
of thought and feeling which ultimately determines the 
destiny of a people. 

To this latter class of experiment the beautiful and 
impressive performance of Hofmannsthal’s poctic religious 
drama, The Great Theatre of the World, given during the 
past fortnight in St. Edward’s Church, Leeds, un- 
doubtedly belongs. To witness it is a deeply moving and 
inspiring experience and raises a hope that in the revival 
of religious drama the churches may again find a means 
of reinforcing their message to mankind, of introducing 
into their activities a powerful aesthetic and emotional 
element of wide appeal which, unlike Anglo-Catholic 





a 
ritual, will not involve any disputable  theologicg| 
implications. 

It is somewhat strange that in all the profusion of 
dramatic experiment to which I have alluded there has 
hitherto been no production of a play in a church. An¢ 
yet, as one of our acutest dramatic critics, Mr. (, Rf, 
Montague, has been quick to notice. a fine church provides 
an almost perfect setting for a serious and solemn play, 
The rood screen serves as a decorative background an@ 
its vertical apertures provide niches in which the char. 
acters, in picturesque costume, stand like statues when 
not participating in the action. In front of it a dais, 
in the form of a hollow circle, rises in two or three broad 
steps on which most of the acting takes place. At two 
vital moments the temporary curtain behind the rood 
screen is withdrawn and a view of the decorated and 
brightly lit chancel and reredos, with richly-garbed 
figures on the altar steps, intensifies the scenic impression, 

The associations which cling about a beautiful building, 
in the minds of those who regularly worship there, must 
serve to enhance very greatly the devoutly religious 
atmosphere and the stimulus to moral effort and 
enthusiasm which the Leeds players are successful in 
evoking even in those who lack this advantage. 

The setting and the devoutly religious impression 
produced call for notice even more than the play itself, 
Although the play is striking and occasionally moving, it 
should not, I think, be difficult to find plays which, with 
similar advantages in setting and production, woul 
prove more telling with an English audience. In par- 
ticular, the appearance of the Deity may offend some 
people as irreverent, while to others it must appear 
that by its inadequacy and childish anthropomorphism it 
introduces an archaic and primitive note which, however 
picturesque, definitely lowers the dramatic intensity 
of the performance. 

The moral fervour of the play moves about the conflict 
in the soul of the Beggar, who personifies the undeserved 
pain and suffering of humanity. Moved by bitterness, 
hatred and anger he denounces as “ chirping women’s 
words’ the conventional consolations of religion, and 
breathes defiance and death to wealth, beauty and power. 
There are some splendid passages of declamation, and 
an argument, ably and sincerely stated on both sides, 
expressing the instinctive emotions of the poor and 
needy, opposed to the necessity for order and authority. 
This scene, acted with astonishing ability and intensity 
and entirely modern in feeling, was highly effective. 
The solution, as of every moral problem, arises not 
from logic-chopping, but from a change of heart in 
which the Beggar loses his preoccupation with his own 
misery, and realises the goodness of God and the joy 
and peace which the love of humanity engenders. 

Nothing was omitted which might enhance the im- 
pressiveness of the performance. The beautiful lighting 
effects, the organ music and choral singing, the surprise 
appearance above the rood screen of a choir of angels, 
the rich mediaeval costumes, the sincere and devout 
acting, especially the very dignified and moving accom- 
plishment of Mr. H. Hilton in the part of the Beggar, 
all these constitute a triumph for Miss Edith Craig, the 
producer, and for the enthusiastic amateurs of the Leeds 
Art Theatre. 

One spectator at least will be disappointed, however, 
if the performance does not prove much more than a 
passing triumph, if it does not, in fact, pave the way 
for a revival of a truly religious drama in England, 
associated with our National Church. 

At the moment of writing I learn that the success of 
the preduction has been so conspicuous that it is to be 
continued for a third week. A. J. Best. 
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THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


By EveLyYN WRENCH. 

IS many friends on this side of the Atlantic will 
have noted with interest that Mr. John W. Davis, 
former Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, has 
peen adopted as the Democratic candidate by the 
Democratic Executive Committee in West Virginia. 
Those behind the political scenes in America state that 
Mr. Davis is too much allied with the interests of big 
business to stand a chance of obtaining the Democratic 
denomination. Be that as it may, his British friends 

will wish Mr. Davis a good run for his money. 

* x ** * 

Canada expects to have the best immigration year 
she has experienced since the War. Every week sces 
the arrival at Halifax of emigrant ships with large 
human cargoes passing through on their way to Ontario 
and the Far West. The grant of the preference twenty 
per cent. in favour of immigrants coming direct from 
Great Britain is expected to have a marked effect, and 
the Times Toronto correspondent estimates that 200,000 
British people will enter the Dominion this year. 

~ “ “ * 

How unjust have been the references in the Paris Press 
to the attitude of the British Government towards 
Afghanistan is obvious to all who are conversant with 
the facts. Unfortunately there are many enemies of 
this country, in the East, in the United States and 
elsewhere, who lend a ready ear to the propagandist and 
who seriously believe that the Government of India 
is seeking to undermine the independence of Afghanistan. 
The situation must be pretty bad when, as reported by 
the Spectator last week, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in his 
Albert Hall speech stated that it might be necessary to 
protest against “‘ what is being done in Afghanistan.” 

- ~ * + 

The North-West Frontier of India has loomed rather 
largely in cable dispatches recently owing to the murder 
of several able frontier officers, but apart from these 
outrages the Times correspondent believes that the 
normal risks of the frontier are less than at almost any 
time in the past. The true cause of the recent protest 
by the British Government to the Amir was that a 
band of desperadoes, stated to be a dozen strong and 
known as the Kohat gang, found asylum two or three 
miles beyond British jurisdiction, in the territory of the 
sovereign and independent state of Afghanistan. 

x * - * 

How ineffective were the efforts of the Afghan Governor 
and his troops to bring the murderers to book was 
evident from the fact that up to Sunday they were 
stated to be living with their families in the hills which 
divide the Afridi country from Afghanistan. A Peshawar 
cable to the Times on Tuesday contained the welcome 
news that the Kohat murder gang have surrendered to 
the Afghan Government. The friction-mongers of 
Moscow have spread the fable that Great Britain has 
demanded from Afghanistan the breaking of relations 
with the Soviet Government—a statement devoid of 
all foundation. Since the Anglo-Afghan Treaty was 
signed three years ago the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment has No. civilized 
Government could have acted otherwise. Let us hope 
that the Paris Press, before making further statements 
on the subject of Afghanistan and its relations to the 
British Empire, will take the trouble to ascertain 
the facts, 


been scrupulously correct. 





The long anticipated appointment of a Canadian 
Ambassador at Washington is expected at an early 
date, according to Mr. Graham, the Minister of Railways 
in the Canadian Government. Nothing could better 
illustrate how far the Dominions have advanced along 
the path of complete self-government than the fact 
that Canada will in future be represented at Washington 
by her own Ambassador. Small wonder that foreigners 
find difficulty in understanding a political institution 
which includes within its orbit the Dominion of Canada 
and, let us say, the island of Ascension. 

* * * * 

Few events have in recent years received so much 
attention in the American Press as the announcement 
concerning the award of the £10,000 prize offered by 
Mr. Edward W. Bok for the best practical scheme by 
which the United States may co-operate with other 
nations to preserve peace in the world. Mr. Bok is, 
of course, a past master in publicity methods, and he 
himself broadcast the winning scheme, which was also 
broadcast from eight other stations, so that two million 
persons learnt of the project by wireless. A nation- 
wide referendum is being carried on, and already nine 
million ballot papers have been circulated to all parts 
of the country. The chief feature of the winning scheme 
is that it advocates that the United States, without 
becoming a member of the League of Nations as at 
present constituted, should offer to extend its present 
co-operation with the League and take part in the work 
of the League as a body of mutual counsel. 

* * + * 

Mr. Bok, who for many years was editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the most widely circulating magazine in 
the world, was taken to America by his parents when 
a child. The enthralling story of how a little Dutch 
boy of four was able to attain to a position of world- 
wide influence is told in the interesting autobiography 
which Mr. Bok published two years ago, entitled The 
Americanization of Edward Bok. 

. * « * 

Is it too late for the British Empire Exhibition 
authorities to reconsider their decision as to the Sunday 
closing of the Exhibition at Wembley? There are 
doubtless many difficulties, such as the obtaining of the 
necessary relief staff. At the same time, ifthe decision is 
adhered to, many hundreds of thousands of wage-earners 
in London will be prevented from going to Wembley. 
Surely the strictest Sabbatarian who approves of the 
opening of our national galleries and museums on Sundays 
could not object to the British proletariat being afforded 
an opportunity of making a better acquaintance with 
the British Empire. 

. * ~ * 

The development of wireless is certainly playing a 
part in bringing together the various sections of the 
English-speaking world. A_ wireless entertainment 
sent out from Pittsburgh, and relayed from London, 
has been heard at Middelburg, Cape Province. Wire- 
less transmissions from Glasgow have been picked up 
as far west as Flandreau, South Dakota. 


Che Spectator. 


§ The subscription rates of the Spectator post free to 
any part of the world are as follows :— 


One Year és oe os 80s. Od. 
Six Months ob we ee oo be Od. 
Three Months .. 4 aa +o... oo oe 


§ To ensure regular delivery, readers should either 
(1) place a definite order with a newsagent, or 
(2) become a postal subscriber by applying to the 
Manager, 13 York Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE THEATRE. 
“PUPPETS” AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


Wry should it be funny to see one actress imitate another 
and Mr. Stanley Lupino pretend he is Mr. Lupino Lane ? 
I don’t know, but it is. In the case of Miss Binnie Hale the 
pleasure certainly had something to do with one’s enjoyment 
ef conjuring. Howshe managed to make herself, in the course 
of ten minutes, look first like Miss Evelyn Laye, then like 
Miss Beatrice Lillie, and finally like Miss José Collins, I cannot 
imagine. Miss Collins is massive and Miss Binnie Hale’s 
face broadened to a comparable grandeur of proportion : 
Miss Beatrice Lillie is slim, retroussée and elfish, and Miss 
Binnie Hale’s face contracted, while when she was Miss 
Laye her eyes goggled and her mouth pouted to admiration. 
I loved the inspiration that made her, as Miss José Collins, 
hang her peasant blouse with string upon string of huge 
pearls and edge her apron with ermine. 

I have never seen Mr. Lupino before, except in those 
boisterous parts where you have a hat four sizes too small, 
grasp your cane in the middle with a hand clad in a glove 
with double-lengthened fingers, and in which you may not 
walk across the stage without dislocating alternate hips and 
looking suddenly with raised eyebrows over your shoulder. 
But in the playlets with which Puppets is interspersed he 
acts several more or less straight parts and acts them well, 
and is not only funny, but sympathetic and attractive. 

Into one turn called Barbary the devisers of Puppeis 
manage to put a real thrill. It is a little ballet that would 
never have happened but for Chauve Souris and The Blue 
Bird, and it has music that would never have occurred to 
Mr. Ivor Novello without a Rimsky-Korsakov, but it was 
none the worse for that, in fact rather the better and even the 
more legitimate, for half the charm of revue lies in allusion 
(the comedian’s pop with his lips is not funny intrinsically), 
and so it seems to me proper and admirable that Barbary 
should be derivative. 

The point is that it Is good, and that the moth-white 
eaptive who beats herself in vain against the ring of fierce, 
fantastic girls awakens a distinct emotion. But though 
Puppets is a good revue, I liked the imitations best. They 
have a never-ending charm of which not the least feature is 
the fact that you can be perfectly sure that in two minutes 
a turn will be presented in all good faith which is at least 
as absurd as anything that has been ridiculed, for example, 
in the present instance, Tapping and Hoops and Sawdust. 
The fact presents a series of engaging problems, 





TARN, 


THE CINEMA. 


REFLECTIONS ON 1923. 


Ir would serve little purpose, in a year’s-end meditation 
on the Cinema, to follow the usual critical custom of wide 
synthesis and minute retrospective evaluation. Résumés 
of that kind are useful only when a reasonable proportion 
of the work under review shows notable originality or signs 
of a common tendency. It would even be impracticable to 
apply such an ambitious test to the Cinema of 1928: the 
productions, as a whole, were original only in so far as they 
proceeded along the lines laid down, but not completely 
traversed, by their immediate predecessors; and the sole 
quality they shared was an inability to release the god from 
the mechanics of the camera. A few fine individual films, 
many memorable scenes, the excellence or progress of this 
or that actor—these are the impressions that remain in the 
mind after a year of Cinema criticism. It is very necessary, 
and sometimes not as easy as it should be (such is the volume 
of film production, and so confusing are the “ business ” 
methods of its industrialists), to judge films exclusively on 
their achievement, without any reference to the intentions, 
screen-forewords, dinner speeches, the expenditure in dollars 
or energy of their producers. The New Year number of the 
Kinematograph Weekly, which is the most informative, 
thoughtful and literary of the trade journals, contains a 
very revealing set of articles on the general position of the 
Cinema by such controllers of its destiny as Carl Laemmle, 








D. W. Griffith, Maurice Tourneur and Adolph Zukor. Their 
vague confidence, lack of adventurous or fresh ideas, their 
insistence on any but the aesthetic possibilities of the screen, 
and preoccupation with the fact that it requires at least 
£10,000 to “turn out” a “decent” film—if such are the 
limits of its most authoritative speculation, who can he 
so sanguine as to predict satisfactory progress from the 
experiments of the Cinema during 1924 ? 

Fortunately the American scene, though it be the most 
prosperous and prolific, is no longer the principal creating 
ground of interesting and significant films. As fast as money 
is made there, prestige leaves it for the countries which 
cannot afford to treat the Cinema as a mere industry. A few 
transatlantic films of the past year, a very few American 
producers, would be excepted from any general condemna- 
tion; but if anyone doubts the restricted achievement of 
the mass of the American productions, he must have been 
a casual and a fortunate film spectator, and if anyone secks 
an explanation of the setback he will surely find it implied 
in the series of articles to which I have already referred, 
American producers deserve credit for their early pioncer 
work, their energy and their enterprise; if they wish to 
keep or to increase that reputation, they will have to replace 
commercialism by an ideal more appropriate to the develop- 
ment of the aesthetic medium which Mammon, at the 
beginning, so generously delivered into their hands. They 
seem never to tire of professing their responsibilities to the 
public ; the time has come for them to prove their devotion 
in a way which might be a trifle excruciating in the process, 
but which would certainly turn to their advantage in the 
long run. The course I suggest is simply this: that they 
should be prepared to wait, work and advertise for the success 
of a type of film which shall embody their more impersonal 
aspirations rather than their conception of inevitable supply 
to that low-level, preconceived public demand, which Charles 
Chaplin, in a recent issue of the Adelphi, shows to exist only 
as an anxiety-phantasm in their own minds. Moreover, 
they would do well to import the services of such directors 
as Fritz Lang, Karl Grune and others of the brilliant German 
* Decla ” Company (Ernst Lubitsch and the Swedish actor- 
producer, Victor Seastrém, are already in Hollywood). The 
director’s part in the construction of a film is of first import- 
ance ; it is he who is ultimately responsible for the technique 
of acting, the organization of settings, plot-continuity—the 
very aspect, soul and singularity of a screen production. 
A current example of his power is Rosita, the new Mary 
Pickford film, which is now showing at the Pavilion, Marble 
Arch. Here Lubitsch, with the weakest material at his 
disposal, has managed to convey interest into a trivial story, 
and even an occasional depth of emotion into the expressive- 
ness of an actress notorious for her superficiality and mis- 
placed humorous appeal. I hold out no hopes that these 
proposals will ever be realized to the letter. Who would 
welcome the gift of a flaming sword which, at one stroke, 
burns a hole in the pocket and sears one’s pride ? America, 
however, is as famous for her idealism as she is blessed in her 
wealth. Hollywood, we know, is not a collection of hovels, 
and it would be a noble thing if we all had to live on our 
capital for the sake of any cause our tongues had eulogized. 
Meanwhile, it should be one of the chiefest delights and 
duties of Cinema criticism to help instil into the minds of 
American producers such an inferiority-complex as will be 
solved only by a thoroughgoing conversion to more respectable 
values. This, in a small way, I propose to do in my next 
article, which will deal with the standard German films of 


1923 and early 1924. Bertram HiGGIns. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— 


A CURRENCY COMMISSION. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sm,—I trust you will pursue the suggestion you made recently 
in the Spectator for the appointment of an impartial Com- 
mission to explore the currency situation and its relation- 
ship to unemployment. A representative Commission com- 
posed of men of common sense and experience in weighing 
pros and cons, such as you suggest, and before whom experts, 
both theoretical and practical, can appear as witnesses, is, 
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I venture to think, more likely to arrive at a sound work- 
able conclusion than one composed of experts with their 
preconceived notions. As you truly say, the place for them 
is in the witness chair. But may I make the further sugges- 
tion that the Commission should also bring experts of diver- 
gent views before them simultaneously, so that the one 
may cross-examine the other. Such cross-examination need 
not be of too formal a character, but more of the nature 
of a discussion, which ought to prove of considerable assist- 
ance to the Commission in arriving at a definite conclusion. 
it might even result in the divergence of opinion among 
the experts themselves being narrowed, if not altogether 
removed.—I am, Sir, &c., J. F. Darina. 

5 Princes Street, E.C. 2. 

{We have touched on this most vital matter in our leading 
columns and will only say here that we are at one with Mr. 
Darling’s very interesting proposal that the experts should, 
debate the case before the Tribunal.—Eb. 


as it were, 
Spectator.] 
CURRENCY REFORM AND INTOLERANCE. 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 

Sm,—Your review of Mr. Keynes’ book on monetary 
reform raises the question that has frequently been discussed 
in the past, namely, whether economics is ever likely to 
become one ofthe exact sciences. It is deplorable to think that 
a branch of knowledge which has probably more to do with 
human welfare than any other should be deliberately held 
in check by selfish interests. 

It has been well said : ‘* In the domain of political economy 
{ree scientific inquiry meets not only the same enemies as in 
all other sciences. The peculiar nature of the material with 
which it deals summons as foes into the field of battle the 
most violent, mean and malignant passions of the human 
breast—the furies of private interest! The Established 
Church would sooner pardon an attack upon 38 of its 39 
Articles than upon 1-39th part of its income.” It is notorious 
that the free discussion of many of these economic problems, 
and particularly those pertaining to finance, is banned from 
the columns of most of our daily and weekly journals. And 
the country is now reaping the reward of this intolerance of 
independent thought and discussion. As an illustration of 
this intolerance, let me give two or three instances. 

Some years ago two Professors of Economics introduced a 
work of mine on the subject of money at their respective 
colleges. This book was intended to be a_ text-book for 
college students, and was introduced for this purpose. No 
sooner had the attention of the financial supporters of these 
colleges been called to the character of my book, and its 
unorthodox teachings, than both Professors were expelled. 
No attempt was made to dispute the theories propounded, 
nor to challenge the truth of my conclusions. The editor of 
one of our weekly journals some years ago became interested 
in this subject, and was good enough to place at my disposal 
the columns of his paper for a period of several weeks. He 
also met the same fate as the American Professors, and had to 
resign his position. I learned afterwards that pressure was 
brought to bear on the proprietor of this journal by his banker 
to refrain from publishing articles of this character in future. 
One wonders what there is so sacred about the so-called 
“ principles ” of finance as to render those who challenge them 
subjects of persecution ! 

If our orthodox financial theories are based on truth, what 
have their upholders to fear from open discussion, and why do 
they do all in their power to prevent it ? 

During the past few years invitations have been sent to the 
President and the Secretary of the Sound Currency Association, 
to debate publicly the question as to whether it is to the public 
interests to restore the gold standard. Needless to say, the 
invitations were declined and all attempts to get the advocates 
of this *“* standard ”’ into the open to defend their theories have 
proved unavailing. Your recent attack on the policy of 
deflation aroused such a storm of indignation among the 
money-lending class that you must doubtless have realised 
the degree of intolerance that exists in regard to the mere 
discussion of this subject. 

In regard to Mr. Keynes. It is both interesting and 
gratifying to find that this gentleman has at last realized the 

evils of currency deflation. But it is only fair to point out 
that when I and my associates of the Banking Reform League 





were doing our best to warn the Government of the perils te 
which the country would be exposed by the adoption of the 
Cunliffe Currency Committee’s proposals, we could get ne 
assistance from either Mr. Keynes or any other orthodox 


economist. On the contrary, practically all the orthodox 
writers were clamouring for deflation. As far back as 1917 
I warned the Government in a series of articles published in 
the Times Trade Supplement of the inevitable results of 
contracting the currency after the War, which I foresaw 
would be urged by the money-lending class. 

Currency contraction has been practised after every great 
national crisis in which the country has had to be burdened 
with fresh debts. The reason is simplicity itself. During 
great wars, Governments have to inflate credit, and in borrow- 
ing they borrow what is known as “ cheap ” money, but when 
peace has been declared the holders of the national bonds 
demand their pound of flesh, and hence they agitate for a 
return to what they call ‘ honest”? money, which means 
repayment to them of the loans in money of twice the 
value of that originally loaned. I pointed this out to 
the Cunliffe Currency Committee in my criticism of their 
first Interim Report. I said: “ In advising the restoration 
of the gold standard, they (the Committee) are advising 
the Government to increase the National Debt, and so add 
to the burdens of taxation, which the British public will 
have to bear. At present our National Debt approximates 
£8,000,000,000, but what are these pounds, and with what 
were they subscribed ? The Committee must know that the 
War Loans were subscribed in cheap pounds, approximating 
in value to only one-half of the pre-War pounds. Hence our 
War Debt, expressed in pre-War pounds, would be less than 
£4,000,000,000. By restoring the gold standard, the public 
debt would therefore be doubled and become £8,000,000,000 
at the pre-War value. Hence every taxpayer would be com- 
pelled to pay at least twice the amount of taxes in his own 
products and services, by reason of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations.” 

Both Mr. Keynes and Professor Gustav Cassell became 
wise after the event. Had they used their influence, at the 
time I mention, 1917, 1918 and 1919, to persuade the 
Government against adopting the moneylenders’ Committee’s 
proposals, it is possible the nation might have been saved 
from the terrible losses and experiences of the past three years. 
However, it is all to the good that Mr. Keynes is now 
working against this ruinous financial policy. 

In regard to stabilization. It has been well said that “ to 
stabilize at the present time means stabilizing trade depression 
and unemployment.” Justice demands that the National 
Debt should be repaid, both as to principle and interest, in 
pounds of the same value as those originally loaned. 

As to the so-called gold standard of value, is it not time that 
this barbarous institution was abolished? It is wholly 
irrational and unscientific. It has done more harm to the 
world than probably any other institution that has ever been 
created by human agency, and but for the power of the State 
to enforce it, it would have died a natural death long ago. 

A true science of economics has yet to be written, and will 
only be written by men who are entirely outside the influence 
of private and vested interests. Economics should be a 
progressive science. It is a serious reflection upon our intelli- 
gence that we should still be governed by laws and policies 
which originated in the ignorant superstitions of the past. 
I agree with Lord Balfour when he said: “I would as soon 
entrust my health to a doctor whose knowledge of the Pharma- 
copoeia was that of 1840, as I would entrust my trade and 
financial policies to men who had learned nothing since the 
days of Sir Robert Peel and Richard Cobden.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

ArTHUR KITSON. 
(President Banking Reform League.) 
12 St. James’s Square, S.W. 


POLITICS AND DRINK. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srr,—I shall not be drawn by your correspondents into any 
further discussion of minor points. This would only befog 
the main issues of an important problem. So I shall sum- 
marize the chief facts which I have put forward as a Con- 
servative who believes there is a big future for the party 
along the lines laid down in your admirable article. 

A political party which on a moral and social policy opposes 
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the combined leaders of Christianity must lose in moral 
force when its two rival parties support the Churehes. On 
the lowest grounds this loss more than neutralizes the 
electoral support of the Trade. The Conservative Party 
unfortunately occupies this unenviable position. Alone it 
obstructs the legislative programme advocated by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Cardinal Bourne, the heads of the 

Free Churches, General Booth and over fifty Anglican Bishops. 

Conservatives cannot consistently condemn those disruptive 

forces which through proletarian schools, &c., try to oppose 

and discredit organized religion when they themselves 
encourage the drink trade in doing this very same thing. 

Trade papers say openly that what they cal: “ dud ”’ Bishops 

and M.P.’s like myself should be driven out of the Conservative 

ranks. A party, many of whose members have bargained 
away their legislative freedom of action by pledging them- 
selves to the brewers and spirit dealers, is bound to contain 

a lower average type of politician than if its members had 

preserved their liberty of judgment. Can our party really 

continue their unavowed but well-known alliance with the 
liquor trade in antagonism to the Archbishop and _ his 
colleagues and still hope for zeal and favour from people 
who put unsclfishness, service, common responsibility and 
other ideals higher than drink and its prosperity, or than 
subserviency to old-fashioned prejudices and parrot cries ? 

The Bishop of Oxford’s Bill offers to Conservatives the 
following advantages :— 

(1) Consistency with the policy of the Churches and that 
largely adopted in the British Empire. 

(2) A referendum on the reorganization of the drink supply 
embodying Disinterested Control. 

(8) Opportunity for experiments without precipitately com- 
mitting the whole country to any drastic change. 

(4) Recognition of the rights of property and a fair basis 
of compensation. 

(5) It differs sufficiently in the range of its choices or options, 
the large size of its areas and its financial terms from 
such measures as the Scotch Local Option Act as to 
allow Conservatives who have burnt their boats about 
that scheme to support it (the Bishop’s Bill) without 
inconsistency. 

(6) It would be a step towards taking liquor influences out 
of general politics and so clean up public life. 

I have submitted in confidence to the Editor of the Spectator 
full details with names substantiating my statement about 
undesirable financial relations between the Trade and public 
persons. 

In closing I want to say again that I have no personal 
antagonism to members of the Trade. What so many of 
us (and of them) dislike is the Tammany-like Drink Caucus, 
its inevitable underground organization, its intimidation, &c. 
It is a merciless oppressor to any politician who gives up 
his freedom to win its support.—I am, Sir, &c., 

4 St. James's Square, S.W.1. Nancy Astor. 


THE BISHOP OF CROYDON’S CHALLENGE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—If *‘ A Common Brewer” would honour me with his 
confidence (which I would most sacredly observe) and grant 
me a personal interview, I would open to him such flood- 
gates of evidence that he—honest man as he evidently is— 
would be swept from his position, and, within three months, 
would, I believe, write you another letter, signed with his 
name, in which he would acknowledge that the tenth of the 
evil was not known to him.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ii. H. Croypon. 


THE RIGHT TO ADVISE A DISSOLUTION. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—For many years of my life I was in close touch with 
the problem of the Prerogative of Dissolution in the Colonies, 
especially in South Africa, and I would like to state to you 
how I have always been taught to regard it. The funda- 
mental principle of the British Constitution is that the King 
can do no wrong because, as Charles II. said in jest, his acts 
are his Ministers’ acts. The Royal Prerogative covers a very 
wide field, but for every act done by the Sovereign, or in 
the name of the Sovereign, some Minister must assume 
responsibility before Parliament and the nation. There 
have been cases in which a Minister has yielded his own 





— 
in such cases the acceptance of the Sovereign’s view make, 
the act, and the arguments for the act, the Minister’s act ang 
the Minister's argument. He assumes responsibility t 
Parliament for the King’s policy which is now his own. 

Now, a Minister defeated in Parliament may, and often 
does, advise a Dissolution. But the fact that he has been 
defeated weakens the authority which such advice carries. 
for the Minister is the representative of the majority, and the 
fact of his defeat deprives his advice of the authority of the 
advice of a representative of the majority. He is no longer 
the spokesman of the majority. There is, in such a case, g 
majority in Parliament, and there is, as a rule, a leader of 
that majority. So that unless there is ground for believing 
that Parliament does not represent the nation, and that the 
Vote of Parliament is not representative of the will of the 
nation, then the King is justified in refusing a Dissoiution 
to the defeated Minister, provided he can get a Minister to 
accept the responsibility for that refusal. It is not, as Mr, 
MacDonald supposes, bringing the Crown into controversy. 
The decision of the Crown is the decision of the new Minister 
who, ex hypothesi, is the leader of the majority that has 
defeated the previous Minister. 

Ifa Prime Minister (an office not recognised by the Constitu- 
tion until quite recently) had the unfettered exercise of the 
Prerogative of Dissolution, he would be the master of the 
House of Commons, not its servant, and could impose, or 
threaten to impose, a fine of over a thousand pounds on every 
Member at any moment. 

He could send the House of Commons packing at any 
moment, and would be able to play the part of Cromwell. 
I do not enter into the rights or wrongs of Cromwell’s action, 
but a Prime Minister with power to dismiss the House of 
Commons at will would be a danger to the independence of 
Parliament and a standing menace to British freedom. 

Similarly the Sovereign has the right to exercise his own 
judgment on the resignation of a Prime Minister. A Prime 
Minister, from the moment he tenders his resignation, which, 
of course, involves the resignation of the whole Cabinet, is 
no longer in a position to tender “ advice.” If asked his 
opinion he can give it, but it is the opinion of a man in the 
street. The Sovereign must be unfettered. 

We in England have come to look on politics as a game of 
cricket, but it is important to keep in mind the duties of an 
umpire. It is not for either the bowler or the batsman to 
say ** Out ” or “ Not out’; nor is it the duty of either bowler 
or batsman to call ** Over ”—a call which changes the bowler 
and the batsman. This is not a party question, and it is 
wrong to suggest that the prerogative can be prostituted to 
party purposes.—I am, Sir, c., GrauamM Bower. 





{We are in full agreement with Sir Graham Bower's 
admirable statement of the case. People seem to forget that 
the whole source of a Prime Minister's power is his possession 
of the confidence of the House of Commons. When he ceases 
to have that, political virtue has gone out of him.—Fp. 
Spectator.] 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I am loth to trouble you again, but your correspondents, 
Professor Pollard and *“ E.C.,” call upon me foran answer. It 
is true that as their points are purely rhetorical, I might 
consider their challenge rhetorical also. But I think I mus! 
point out that I was not so foolish as to suppose that any 
Prime Minister would behave as unreasonably as in the 
hypothetical cases which your correspondents suggest. When 
one is arguing as to probable actions, one is guided by proba- 
bilities, not by the Gilbertian fantasy in which Professor 
Pollard indulges. 

There is, therefore, no “ shattering contradiction ” between 
Mr. MacDonald's article in the New Leader and my letter 
toyou. ‘“E. C.” will find, if he reads them without prejudice, 
that they amount, in fact, to exactly the same thing, which is, 
that when Prime Ministers request dissolution it is invariably 
granted, and will continue to be so granted until they behave 
in the ridiculous manner postulated by Professor Pollard 
and “E. C.”’—I am, Sir, &c., HAMILTON FYFE. 

[We are entirely opposed to this undemocratic 
method of trusting to the good sense of any individual. It 
would mean a tyranny some day. The right way is obvious. 
The House of Commons—that is to say the majority— 





judgment to the wishes or opinions of the Sovereign, but 


decides.—Ep. Spectator.} 
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yr . . . eRe sine qua non in such a series, your reviewer’s sense of proportion 
THE ‘ DAILY HERALD AND THE would stretch the history of England to many volumes and 


“SPECTATOR.” 
{To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 

Sin,—In your article “Fair Play for Labour,” you said 
that Mr. Seddon, the first Socialist Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, Was noticeably less dangerous in office than he had 
peen on the platform. The Daily Herald commenting on this 
seid, “ Mr. Seddon never was a Socialist.” I certainly thought 
that he was, though, as you remarked, when he was Prime 
Minister he did little to justify the fears of his opponents. 
I turn to the Dictionary of National Biography, and in the 
Supplement to that work I find that Seddon “joined the 
Young New Zealand Reform Party, supported the great 
shipping strike of 1890, and advocated State ownership and 
State Socialism generally.”” The D.N.B. is not likely to be 
Will the editor of the Daily Herald explain ?—I 
E. C. 


wrong. 
am, Sir, &¢., 


THE STATE AND THE FARM. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 


Sin,I agree with Mr. Philip Morrell that the troubles of 
farmers are largely such as can best be dealt with by them- 
selves, individually or collectively. But there never was a 
time when the State has not taken an active interest in 
agriculture, and it is unlikely that any Government will 
adopt a laissez faire attitude now. 

Mr. Morrell kindly suggests that I should expound my 
views on the relation of the State to the Farm. During 
the past two years I have taken many opportunities to 
sketch a constructive rural policy for the times, as I con- 
ceive it. I cannot flatter myself that any general interest 
has been aroused. In the sphere of politics threadbare 
platitudes and ambiguous promises are more favoured than 
timely action. Between proposals which are a century too 
late and those which are a century too soon, it is difficult 
to fix attention on the immediate needs of the present 
generation. 

Nevertheless, nothing was ever accomplished by pessimism. 
Lord Bledisloe has faith in a combined effort by men of 
sincerity and good will ‘“‘ whose points of contact are more 
numerous and important than their points of divergence.” 
In view of the deadlock of political parties this seems to me 
a hopeful suggestion.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Rew. 

National Club, S.W. 1. 


LIBERALS AND LABOUR. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—The outstanding fact of the political situation is that 
the Radicals, under the leadership of Mr. Asquith, are going 
deliberately to turn out the Unionist Government in order 
to place the Labour Party in power, thereby presumably 
publicly registering their preference for the policy of the 
Labour Party, as disclosed at the election, to that of the 
Unionists.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

St. LEVAN. 
Roborough House, Roborough, R.S.O., Devonshire. 


HISTORY TO MEASURE. 

[To the Editor of the Srpecrator.] 
Sirn,—I am not, of course, concerned with your reviewer's 
criticisms on the general scope of Mr. Buchan’s scheme in 
The Nations of To-day, nor is the fact that I think them quite 
illogical of any consequence. But though he was good 
enough to say that one volume on Canada was easily the most 


readable of the bunch in his hand, he qualifies the statement | 


with the opinion that too much space has been conceded to it, 
as compared with that allotted, for example, to England and 
France—one or two volumes each. Now,it is quite certain 
that the space of 200 pp. is the very limit within which the 
history of three centuries could be made readable. Anything 
much less, without unpardonable omissions, would be reduced 
to a mere catalogue of events and utterly fail to commend itself 
to those readers whom Mr. Buchan presumably wishes to 
reach. Granted, on the other hand, that a readable book, 
particularly on a not very popular or familiar subiect, is a 


entirely defeat what I take it is Mr. Buchan’s idea of placing 
a handy volume on all these subjects on the shelves of the 
general reader. Chateauquay, to be sure, was not a Waterloo! 
It was a trifling though not undramatic skirmish. But it 
saved Montreal, which at that moment meant Canada! 
There were other critical moments,and much bloodier ones, 
assuredly in those fateful years. If the Americans, with their 
swarms of men and ample material, had overpowered that 
gallant handful who for two and a-half years held their long 
open frontier, there would be no British North America 
to-day, but possibly some fishing stations in Newfoundland ! 
There is not a shadow of a doubt about that. It is not Wolfe 
and his dramatic achievement that Canadians have to thank, 
but Isaack Brock, who trained the scanty British garrisons 
and Canadian volunteers for the coming struggle and inspired 
them with leadership, though he fell in his second victory. 
Pitt would hive had Canada before 1763 in any case. Aban- 
doned by France, half starved, bled white by officials, numer- 
ically insignificant, cut off from succour even by 1759, the 
end was inevitable. But if Brock had never lived there would 
have been no red paint on the map of North America to-day, 
that is quite certain! A writer in the Spectator the other day 
said that both nations wished to forget the war of 1812-14. 
It is quite typical that England should forget the men who 
fought for us in oversea countries although they preserved 
Canada! I shall feel amply rewarded if this modest volume 
prevents a few people at any rate from forgetting that glorious 
episode which American historians have done their best to 
consign to oblivion for obvious reasons.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. G. BRADLEY. 


THE SPIRIT OF FASCISM—A NEW AENEID? 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Is it by accident or design that one of the essential 
phrases in Signor Mussolini’s message defines Fascism in 
terms of pietas—the idea or ideal round which Virgil in other 
days wrote his message to the world? Macaulay’s school- 
boy would tell us, if need be, what no doubt everybody 
knows already, that the word pius, the standing epithet of 
the hero Aeneas, connotes loyalty to the Gods, to Fatherland 
and to Family. Adsit omen! If ‘* the sacred principles of 
Religion, of Patriotism or of the Family” are and continue 
to be the soul of Fascism, this new Aeneas—* pietate insignis ”’ 
has indeed tapped one of the greatest springs of inspiration 
that the world of ideals or idealists has ever known. ‘“ In 
that sign,” as you write, he and his cause ‘“ will conquer.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., D..&. Ss 


ORDERS OR THE DOLE. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—May I suggest to your readers that recent political 
happenings must not allow us to forget that orders for 
goods are the only real cure for unemployment ? What a 
difference it would make, for‘instance, if every purchaser 
in these islands asked this question: ‘* Why am I not buying 
a British article ? ” For quality, British goods are unsurpassed, 
and in many cases the present price is little above the 1914 
level. These facts are well illustrated in the great tyre 
industry, which in Birmingham could double its wages sheet 
if every motorist bought British tyres. 

Indeed, if only two British tyres were bought to every one 
| foreigner, 65,000 rubber workers throughout Great Britain 
could be placed on full time at once. At present, over 
8,000 of these workers are drawing unemployment benefit. 
All this is because we have spent during the three years 1920-22 
no less than £13,896,918 on foreign tyres. The effect of this 
upon the Lancashire cotton market has been quite disastrous. 
In 1922, to take a typical year, some 5,000,000 Ib. of woven 
material were imported in foreign motor covers. This is 
fourteen times as much as was imported in fabric gloves, 
By supporting foreign industries, when our own could meet 
all our needs, we are merely taking bread out of the mouths 
of our fellow-countrymen. ‘Thought on the part of those who 
buy can doa great deal. It is national service.—I am, Sir, &c.. 

P. J. HANNON, 





House of Commons. 
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A THAMES BARRAGE AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—I venture to suggest to you, and through you to other 
people, a scheme to improve radically the appearance and 
the condition of our noble river—the Thames ; at the same 
time to afford employment for some at least of our unem- 
ployed. My suggestion—maybe an oft made one in past 
time—is simply to erect a dam or barrage at or near the 
Blackfriars or the Waterloo Bridge to hold and maintain the 
water (above such point) at high tide level. The barrage would 
not, or should not, be difficult or expensive to build. Suitable 
locks would not delay or interfere very much with up-river 
traffic, because it could pass up at any time and all hours 
of the twenty-four. Once up, barges would be free to move 
position at any time and to any place, and not be compelled 
to lie stranded on the river banks twelve hours of the twenty- 
four. 

Imagine a broad sheet of water, fairly clear through settle- 
ment, extending from the dam right up to Richmond !—a 
sheet of water eminently suitable for yachting, boating, 
bathing, skating and fishing! Also let us try to imagine the 
river's present foul-appearing and foul-smelling mudbanks 
masked from view for ever, the river sides ornamented with 
growing reeds and grasses; swans and other ornamental 
aquatic birds to grace and add interest to the view. Did 
over-abundant silt gather, a narrow channel could easily be 
dredged at any time. Must such an improved condition of 
our famous river forever remain only a dream? If there are 
any difficulties in the way, or serious objections, surely they 
can be overcome. Better let us spend our money on such a 
beneficial undertaking than on bridges for which there is no 
immediate call. 

Surely no other great nation would permit such a condition 
of its great river to continue ; no other nation would neglect 
such an opportunity for the embellishment of its capital. The 
United States of America, for instance, would have quickly 
seized it and carried out the project long ago. Where there’s 
a will there’s a way.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. Simpson Carson. 

Junior Athenaeum Club, 

116 Piccadilly, W.1. 

P.S.—It is quite noticeable that the incoming tide brings the 
foul waters, by which the whole reach up to Richmond is 
daily defiled. By having locks such a condition would be 
impossible. The water would be clear. 


THE WAYS OF THE OSTRICH. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


Sir,—In your issue of January 12th I have read with much 
astonishment the “ popular error that the ostrich hides his 
head in the sand.” When I was in South Africa an ostrich 
farmer, takmg me round his ostrich farm, told me he would 
vindicate the truth of this old story. He added: “I will 
take you past an ostrich sitting on her eggs ; on hearing us 
she will hide her head in the sand, and I do not think you will 
see her.” 

We walked some distance outside the high iron railing 
enclosing many acres of rough stony-sandy veldt in which 
the ostriches were strolling when my host said: ‘* We have 
passed the female bird sitting on her eggs.” I was astonished, 
I had not seen her. Retracing our steps my friend pointed 
out to me what at first looked to be a heap of sand: it was 
the mother bird, with her back humped up, her long neck 
and head down flat, sitting on her eggs, looking so much 
like the little heaps of brown stones and sand around her. 
I had passed quite near and had not seen her. 

Mr. Stefansson ignores the wonderful God-given mother 
instinct of animals and birds in the protection of their young. 
The plumage of the female ostrich is the colour of the veldt— 
a sign of nature’s protecting care. She guards her eggs 
during the day ; if she is inclined ever to leave them too long 
her husband drives her back! During the night the black- 
feathered male bird sits on the eggs. Another marked instinct, 
as during the day time he would in the sandy surroundings 
be visible! I have seen an ostrich farm in California, but 


veldt. Herodotus wrote of “the ostrich hiding her neck! 
—lI an, Sir, &c., AGNES E. Stack, 
Caxton Buildings, Ripley, Derbyshire. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 





Sir,—Xenophon and his light cavalry encountered many | 
ostriches on their march to Cunaxa through the Great Desert | 

of “ Arabia.” But they did not see them playing Johny | 
Head-in-Sand. On the contrary, the members of the Persigy | 
Expeditionary Force Hunt who tried to ride them dow 
soon gave up the chase, for the birds “* kept their distang | 
not only by legging it, but also by using their wings as sails” | 
so that, as Xenophon plaintively relates, ‘‘ nobody ¢ caught | 
an ostrich ”—which they could easily have done if the fabk | 
had been fact.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. K. Srrinz, 
Besselsleigh Rectory, Abingdon, Berks. 


TELEPATHY AND ECTOPLASM. 
[T'o the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—In his review of Dr. Osty’s Supernatural Science in you 
issue of January 5th, Mr. Strauss asserts that telepathy and the 
exudation of * plastic material ” from the human body ay 
proved phenomena. As for telepathy, Sir Ray Lankeste 
says that it is “a pretentious fiction . . . a boldly 
invented word for a supposed phenomenon which has never 
been demonstrated.” What is assumed to be due to it {s 
explained by coincidences. As Francis Bacon says in his 
essay on “ Dreams and Predictions”: “ First men marke 
when they hit and never marke when they miss.” 

Concerning the plastic stuff, which spiritualists call “ Ecto- 
plasm,” and which Sir Conan Doyle says has given birth 
to a new science to be dubbed “ plasmology,” it suffices to 
say that Dr. Fournier d’Albe, a sympathetic examiner, was 
satisfied that the woman from whose body “ psychic rods” 
were exuded was a fraud. The “rods” were compounds of 
viscous material. It must, in fairness to the Doctor, b 
added that his attitude is one of suspense about the ectoplasm 
produced by a Paris medium, Eva Carriére. 


powers of supernormal cognition,” but if his belief in the 


belief in telepathy and ectoplasm is founded, we have another 

example of the invocation of an unknown cause to explain 

the non-existent.—I am, Sir, &c., EpDwakgp CLopp. 
Aldeburgh. 


MR. COPPARD, MR. BULLETT AND 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


of short stories, to review, even if somewhat belatedly, what 
is perhaps the most brilliant volume of short stories this past 


the Eye. As an admirer of both men’s work, I must confess 
I was surprised to discover that Mr. Coppard, while praising 
Mr. Bullett’s narrative power, seems to think that the volume 
as a whole is spoilt, or, at least, weakened, by what he would 
call its author’s “* subjective” manner. The greater artists, 
he tells us, have been “ objective,” while Mr. Bullett is 
** subjective.” As an example of the “ objective” writer, 
he puts forward the name of that delightful artist, Katherine 
Mansfield. Now, in what sense Katherine Mansfield can 


be called ‘** objective ’? when Mr. Bullett can be called “* sub- 
jective” passes my understanding, for Miss Mansfield’s 


chief asset was her ability to give everything she touched 
a delicate, and yet vivid, subjective colouring; she was, 
above all, the artist of tiny but significant flashes of mental 
experience ; and I think it would not be difficult to prove 
that she worked best when she was using, in, of course, some 
slightly disguised form, her own experiences and memories. 
In invention and observation (beyond that of her own mental 
reactions), the marks of an objective writer, she was not 
above the average ; but she carried subjectivity as far as it 


would go, and even too far for many people’s tastes. As 
I am sure Mr. Coppard does not wish to give a wrong impres- 





the birds thrive much better on their native wild African 


sion of Mr. Bullett’s delightful volume, and as he generally 


Mr. Strauss is not illuminative in his remarks on ‘“‘ man’s | 


existence of these rests on the so-called evidence on which | 


Srr,—It was an excellent notion on the part of your literary | 
editor to get Mr. A. E. Coppard, himself a very fine writer | 


autumn season has given us—Mr. Gerald Bullett’s Street of 
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a 
yses words with extreme care, I, and no doubt many other 
of your readers, would be glad to learn exactly what he did 
an by this strange contrast.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chelsea. RocerR BuckwortTu. 


ANALYSIS OF LABOUR MEMBERS. 
A CORRESPONDENT has supplied us with the following analysis 
of the personnel of the Labour Members of the House of 
Commons under the headings of Education, Sectional Repre- 
sentation and Professional Members. 
Education—Elementary. 

Of these 191 Members 134 were educated at elementary 
schools; quite two-thirds of this number left day-school 
at ages varying from 9 to 18 years old. It must be under- 
stood, however, that nearly all of these 134 continued their 
education by correspondence classes and lectures given by 
the Workers’ Educational Association, the Labour Colleges, 
and also by passing Trades Union scholarships to Ruskin 
College and Oxford. 

Secondary. 

Twenty-six Labour Members have had secondary and 
higher education. By higher education is meant that some 
of those have not had an actual secondary education, but 
have had a higher education than that obtainable at an 
elementary school. 

University. 

The remaining 31 Members have had University educations. 
This includes military and medical colleges. 

Sectional Representation. 

Of the total of 191 Labour Members, 101 are Trade Union 
representatives, 39 are local or divisional or local Labour 
Party representatives, 89 more are representatives of the 
Independent Labour Party. The Social Democratic Federa- 
tion are responsible for four Members, the Fabian Society 
two Members, and the Co-operative Society for six Members. 

The 101 Trade Union representatives are divided amongst 
the numerous Trade Unions. The Miners’ Federation have 
45 Members representing them in the House of Commons. 
The Amalgamated Engineering Union have only 4. The 
National Union of Railwaymen have 3. Fifteen more are 
representatives of the Textile Workers. The Postal Workers 
have 3 representatives in the Commons. 

The remaining 27 Members are representatives of other 
Unions too numerous to mention in detail. 

Professional Members. 

Thirty-seven of Labour’s representatives are members of 
professions, there being 8 teachers, 7 journalists, 7 barristers, 
5 authors, 4 lecturers, 4 doctors and 2 ministers. 

The 52 Members yet unaccounted for belong to nearly 
all branches of trade and commerce, including bakers, busi- 
ness Managers, merchants, &c. 


SIR BRODRICK HARTWELL’S CIRCULARS. 

WeE have received from several correspondents copies 
of the circulars which are being widely distributed by Sir 
Brodrick Hartwell inviting subscriptions to his scheme for 
smuggling whisky into America. We entirely agree with 
the intense disgust which is expressed by our correspondents. 
We have not space, however, to go into the matter again. 
We expressed our opinions fully in the Spectator of September 
29th, 1923.—Ep. Spectator. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

DEFLATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT.—Mr. J. Beanland, of 
41 McKenzie Road, Durban, Natal, writes :—‘‘ Many thanks 
from one of the rank and file of business for the stand you 
kre taking on this all-important question. The time is fully 
ripe for the basing of industry and commerce on something 
other than the quantity of available gold, for deflation and 
its attendant evils is only the application from the other end 
of a vicious principle inherent therein and affecting trade 
adversely at all times. Deflation means unemployment to 
follow... . Nor are unemployment and trade stagnation 
the worst of the evils wrought by the gold basis of currency 
in an age which has outgrown it. Other ills follow that are 
even more to be deplored for their effect on the moral fibre 
of the nation. Why are fish thrown back into the sea when 
the catch is large, and fruit left to rot on the trees instead of 
being gathered for sale? Why is it impossible to wean the 
average trade unionist from his faith in the virtues of the 
fa’ canny policy 2? Because our monetary system has in 


mean 





actual fact made the popular exaggeration of the now dis- 
credited wage fund theory the most fundamental factor 
ineconomics. There is a limited wage fund, and it is measured 
by the amount of yellow earth in existence. The regulation 
of credit is the supreme problem before statesmanship to-day. 
Is the suppression of credit the only solution that modern 
banking can offer us? If so, it is indeed weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. But it is hard to believe that, 
when the vested interests of gold are put aside, some satis- 
factory means will not be found to adjust the currency of the 
country to its real wealth, in measure adequate to the wage- 
bill of a prosperity that knows no unemployment.” 

Lorp BuckmasTer’s Bitu.—Mr. H. E. Tudor, of Con- 
naught House, 8 and 9 Montague Street, Russell Square, 
London, W.C., in answer to Mrs. Tiedeman, the Secretary of 
the Divorce Law Reform Union, writes :—‘* The main figure 
(in the United States Census) is: in 1922, 1,000,000 marriages 
and 125,000 decrees of divoree—one divorce in cight marriages 
throughout the States as awhole. Of course we all know that 
there are hard cases, though probably not nearly so many as 
some people appear to think. The remedy would appear to lie 
in the moral sphere by attempting to remove the causes which 
lead to unhappy marriages rather than by any alteration 
of the law. Mrs. Tiedeman refers to marriage as a ‘ con- 
tract’; her whole case rests on this fallacy. If marriage 
were merely a contract, of course, divorce would be possible, 
even though it might offend, as I contend it would, against 
the law of ethics, social evolution, and human experience. 
If, however, as I contend, the marriage contract is fulfilled 
when the marriage is consummated, a relationship is thereby 
created which cannot be put to an end, either by Parliament 
or by any gross misconduct of either or both of the parties, 
for it is an act of God which joins man and woman together 
in the order of nature. Husband and wife become one 
flesh—a relationship as unchangeable as that of father and 
son, however prodigal the son may turn out to be, is thereby 
established. Marriage, therefore, must either be a relationship 
or a mere contract to take on a woman as a concubine for 
a term of years, whether such a contract be made in Church 
or elsewhere. Surely human experience teaches that divorce 
should be restricted, not extended, and ultimately, in a more 
healthy moral atmosphere, abolished.” 


POETRY. 
—<—<————_ 
EARLY JAPANESE FOLK-SONG. 
(8th century A.D. ?) 
A MAN in the village told me .. . 
Said, “I saw your husband riding, 
Your lovely lord. On the hillside 
Down through the red leaves his night-black 
Horse was plunging to the river, 
The whirlpool, the seven races. 
When I left, it went hard with him 
There in the water,” the man said. 
Translated by Artaur WALEY 


FLY NOT TOO LOW. 
Fry not too low, O Cloud! Fly not too low, 
The jealous earth has lifted her tall towers 
To touch thy fragile beauty with her woe, 
Breaking thy loveliness in weeping showers. 
Nor fly too low, O Lark! 
Or, if thou must to sombre earth descend, 
Hide beauty in the dark, 
Thy song in silence end. 
Stay ’mid thy clouds, O Love! 
In thy sheer heights, O Song! 
Secure above, 
Unseen yet strong. 
Not as a thought 
Captive within the forecourt of my mind, 
Nor in crude speech confined 
Would I behold thee, stay! 
As summer’s cloud untaught, 
Full-fanned upon the bosom of the day, 
Unseen yet part divined. 

T. A. COLLINS. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


—_——<»>———_ 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


The Loeb Classical Library. (London: William Heinemann. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 10s. net per volume.) 


Tur books of the moment just now are as often as not 
Classics rendered into English. That this is a good sign I 
have no doubt. Whenever our literature has been most 
alive @»d most vigorous, it has been marked by translation. 
The Elizabethans were as great in translations as they were 
in original prose and verse. Dryden, though so virile and 
original a writer, was the translator not only of Virgil, and 
Lueretius, and Ovid, but also of French and even early 
English verse—witness his fables from Chaucer. The earlier 
part of the eighteenth century was also an epoch of translation. 
Pope’s Iliad and Gordon’s inimitable Tacitus are capital 
examples. The Victorians had their Bohn and found excellent 
refreshment therein, and to that series we are still all beholden. 
But it is the rule that each epoch—almost each generation 
—requires a translation which will fit its own needs. We 
are finding our translations partly by new versions and partly 





by the revival of the seventeenth-century translations. But 
of these on another occasion. 
‘To-day I must pay homage to the Loeb Series. There the 


editors, Mr. Capps, Mr. T. E. Page and Mr. Rouse, have 
determined, very properly from their point of view, to 
let their versions be as correct as modern scholarship knows 
how to make them. For example, they did not adopt the 
translation even of Gordon, but insisted om more exact 
renderings. The fact that the Greek and Latin are printed 
on the opposite page to the translation made this the more 
necessary. The blunders of the earlier translators, owing 
very often to a corrupt text, could hardly have stood opposite 
a better text supplied by modern scholarship. 

But the proof of the Loeb translations is in the reading. 
Though I am no scholar, and have forgotten all the little 
Greek I ever had and most of the Latin, I know nothing more 
delightful than to run one’s hand over a bookshelf full of the 


——___ 
———— 


with an imperial sigh) that precautions against usurpery 
were of little avail. ‘“‘ No man can kill his successor.” 

Then the intimate pictures, like that of Septimus Severys 
the shrewd lights on Faustina, the delicate problem of the 
bringing up of Princes, and the awful paradox that great 
men are almost always succeeded by duds or scoundrels, I 
have absolutely covered two pages at the end of my copy 
of the Scriptores with the numbers of pages on which therg 
is something specially good, and there is hardly room fog 
another entry. On the next re-reading I shall have to take 
refuge on the title-page. 

Before I leave this amazingly delightful book I feel I must 
quote a passage on the two eternal questions which haunt 
alike the palace, the house in Westbourne Terrace, the eight. 
roomed villa and the cottage. Those are: (1) the best 
education for the children, and (2) the hot water system and 
the baths. The description of the teaching of Commodus 
Antoninus under the directions of Marcus Aurelius and what 
it led to is one of the bitterest pieces of satire, though not 
so intended, that have ever been written. After the death of 
Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius tried to educate Commodus, 
not only by his own teaching—poor scholar, poor teacher— 
but also by employing the greatest and best of men and 
experts alive in the Empire. In Greek literature, as in Latin, 
Commodus had the noblest and the ablest of masters. 
are the facts. 

** However, teachers in all these studies profited him not in the 
least—such is the power, either of natural character, or of the 
tutors maintained in a palace. For even from his earliest years he 
was base and dishonourable, and cruel and lewd, defiled ot mouth, 
moreover, and debauched. Even then he was an adept in certain 
arts which are not becoming in an om ges for he could mould 
gobiets, and dance and sing and whistle, and he could play the 
buffoon and the gladiator to perfection. In the twelfth year of 
his life, at Centumcellae, he gave a forecast of his cruelty. For 
when it happened that his bath was drawn too cool, he ordered the 
bathkeeper to be cast into the furnace ; whereupon the slave 
who had been ordered to do this burned a sheep-skin in the furnace, 
in order to make him believe by the stench of the vapour that the 
punishment had been carried out.” 


Those 
Here is the comment of Aelius Lampridius ;— 


Another wonderful description is that of Pertinax, of 
whom we are told that he was so mean that “ before he was 
made Emperor he used to serve at his banquets lettuce and 
the edible thistle in half portions.”” We seem here to reach 
the very abysm of dictary squalor. Foreign hotels please 





Locb translations and feast thereon at leisure. Whether 
it is the recent volumes of Hippocrates—a perfect mine of | 
delightful reading, though they sound so _ technical—or 
Cicero’s letters and speeches, or even the miscellaneous | 
writings of that rather dull dog, Julian the Apostate, or the 
Greek Anthology, or the Lyra Graeca, one is absolutely 
certain to come upon delightful things. And then there 
are “ finds ” and new discoveries in plenty in these volumes. 
Take, forexample, the Scriptores Historiae Augustae,or Anec- 
dotal Memoirs of the Roman Emperors. I had always heard 
the book damned as badly written, untrustworthy, and gener- 
ally a hodgepodge of inexactitudes, worthy of neither credit 
nor attention. When, then, Vol. I. of the three in prepara- 
tion reached me in the Loeb Library, I had no intention 
of reading it. I turned up my nose at it as “ unworthy the 
consideration of the scholar and the gentleman.” Happily 
a wet day, a cold in the head and a whimsical impulse 
induced me to read it. I was transported. It is one of 
the most delightful, curious and amusing collections of 
anecdotes about great men and great things that have ever 
been written. Gossip it may be, but it is gossip of the kind that | 
makes the great people of antiquity live. They come down 
from their marble pedestals and take you by the hand. Tere 
is the key to unlock the pompous mysteries of the Caesars, 
their Augustas, their Senators, Consuls and Practors. You get, 
for example, in touch with the real Marcus Aurelius, and by 
no means to his discredit. Hadrian, with his love of 
going to the tops of mountains and seeing sunrises—an 
exeellent gift m an Emperor—grows human. Pertinax and 
Commodus cease to be names. In fact, this whole crowd 
of half-Eemperors and quarter-Emperors become, not shadows 
and phantoms, but people very much alive. 

Scattered up and down are admirable epigrams and pregnant 
sayings. I will take only two examples : that of the Emperor 
who instituted small dinner parties and formulated the 
proposition: ‘“* Seven make a dinner; nine make a din.” 
The Latin is quite as neat to the ear as the English. Take, 
tev, the desperate saying of Hadrian, who remarked (doubtless 





do not copy! Another of his peculiarities is worth recording, 
Even after he was made Emperor, “he never ate pheasants 
at his own banquets or sent them to others.” What he did 
with them does not appear! Perhaps nobody ever gave him 
any, and he was too little of a sportsman to shoot his own 
coverts. But then he was not one of the Emperors who lived 
in the grand style. Quite the contrary. As the writer of his 
anecdotal history says, “ he did not wish to seem other than 
he really was,” which was a rather punctilious, fussy, close- 
fisted little business man :— 

**On the other hand, he was so stingy and eager for money that 
even after he became Emperor he carried on a business at Vada 
Sabatia through agents, just as he had done as a private citizen. 
And despite his efforts, he was not greatly beloved ; certainly, all 
who talked freely together spoke ill of Pertinax, calling him the 
smooth-tongued, that is, a man who speaks affably and acts meanly. 
In truth, his fellow-townsmen, who had flocked to him after his 
accession, and had obtained nothing from him, gave him this name. 
In his lust for gain, he accepted presents with eagerness.” 

It seems wrong to deal with the subject of translations 
from the Classics without touching on the mechanism of 
translation. The two poles in translation are the paraphrase, 
and mere eonstruing or the verbal substitution of the English 
word for the foreign word. Which method should be employed 
is a difficult question and largely depends upon the reader’s 
taste. The best thing ever said on the question to my mind 
is the passage in Selden’s “ Table Talk.” Though it is, 
no doubt, known to most readers, it is so short that one may 
as well put it on record here :— 

“There is no book so translated as the Bible. For the purpose, 
if I translate a French book into English, I turn it into English 
phrase, not into French English. Jl fait froid, I say, it is cold, 
not it makes cold ; but the Bible is translated into English words 
rather than into English phrase. The Hebraisms are kept, and the 
phrase of that language is kept : as, for example (he uncovered her 
shame), which is well enough, so long as scholars have to do with it ; 
but when it comes among the common people, lord, what gear do 
they make of it!” 

I have no doubt myself that the translation by verbal 
substitution is the one which gives us much the most local 
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colour and puts us most en rapport with the writer. When 
the Bible was first translated, no doubt it seemed perfectly 
strange and unintelligible to many readers owing to the 
Hebraic idioms and methods of literary presentation ; but 
the book had so great a spiritual and intellectual impact 
upon our language, our prose style, and our habits of thought 
that it to some extent Hebraicized our language, our phraseo- 
logy; the shape of our sentences and the contour of our 
thoughts. We could not now go back to paraphrase transla- 
tion without serious injury to our literature For myself, I 
would much rather see the Classics treated in the same way 
than adopt the most clegant paraphrase, unless the para- 
phraser is a poet like Pope or Dryden, who builds what is 
really a new poem on the old foundations. In spite of their 
crudity, I have always felt a great deal nearer Virgil, Horace 
and Caesar, in Dr. Giles’s cribs than in much more smooth, 
scholarly and elegant translations where the object is to 
try to get an exact reflection of the thought in faultless 
English. Take, for example, the following passage from the 
Sixth Book :— 

“The Cumaean Sibyl sings her dreadful mysteries from her 
inmost shrine, in such words, enveloping true things in obscure 
ones, and bellows in the cavern: Apollo shakes those reins over 
her raving, and directs excitements under her breast. 

As soon as her fury ceased, and her raging mouth was at rest, 
the hero Aeneas begins : *‘ No form of toukion, O virgin, arises new 
or unexpected to me; I have anticipated and have gone through 
all things beforehand with myself in my mind. I pray one thing, 
the gate of the infernal king 1s said (to be) here, and the darksome 
lake (formed) by overflowing Acheron, that it may happen (to me) 
to go to the sight and the presence of my dear father ; that thou 
teach the way and open the sacred doors. I snatched away him 
on these shoulders through flames and a thousand pursuing weapons, 
and rescued him from the midst of the enemy. He having accom- 
panied my path (though) infirm bore with me all seas, and all the 
threats both of the sea and of the sky, beyond the strength and 
the lot of old age.” 

So rises the Virgilian fountain from the turbid reservoir 
of what Dr. Giles himself calls: ‘* Construed, with the text, 
into English, literally and word for word.’”” The passage 
I have ‘*‘ recovered” from the crib of childhood’s unhappy 
hours may seem “impossible” to the mind of elegance, 
but I do not see why it should not be enormously improved 
by some person with real knowledge and a feeling for the 
English language. Perhaps some of our more learned readers 
would oblige by applying the system of substitution to the 
first twenty lines of the Aenid and give us the result. Persons 
working on these principles might give versions of the Classics 
which, though they might seem uncouth at first, would after 
a certain time educate readers into the Latin attitude of mind. 
In the case of Greek writers, there would be comparatively 
little difficulty. Greek is a reasonable tongue, and there is 
no standing on one’s head and painting with one’s toes as 
in the best Latin prose. 

In Eastern languages the system of word substitution 
answers admirably. I remember a translation of the Bostan 
of Sadi, i.e., ** The Rose Garden,” made in English in Calcutta 
in the year 1809, which, though odd in places, brings you 
infinitely nearer to the poet than do the regular Persian 
scholars. I think it possible, though I admit it does not 
seem likely, that one would be able to read Jami if he were 
treated by substitution. Hafiz, again, is a good field for the 
substitutor. It is also conceivable that if Welsh and Gaelic 
poetry were firmly treated in this way that their attractions 
might be increased. What an autumnal rose for the later 
phases of Mr. Lloyd George’s career would be a new version 
of the Mabinogion! Could there be a fitter task for the 
Cincinnatus of Churt and Criccieth ? Lord Haldane might 
follow suit with a new Ossian in vers libre—unless Mr. Ian 
Macpherson should regard that as poaching. 

J. Sr. Loe SrTrRAcHEY, 


BOOKS. 


—< 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


TuE number of books received this week seems to indicate 
that the spring publishing season has already begun. Among 
weightier works two from Messrs. Allen and Unwin are 
well worth attention. Professor L. T. Hobhouse, in Social 
Development: Its Nature and Conditions, discusses the 


is controlled by human will, and whether it can be directed 
towards rational ends. The second work is the first of two 
volumes in “The Library of Philosophy ” series, entitled 
Contemporary British Philosophy. It is edited by Professor 
J. H. Muirhead, and is a collection of the “ personal state- 
ments ’’ of sixteen contemporary philosophers. From the 
same publishers comes a new five-act play by Mr. St. John 
Ervine called The Lady of Belmont, containing, by a curious 
coincidence which further investigation will doubtless explain, 
the same dramatis personae as The Merchant of Venice. 
Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, 1914-1919, by 
Ralph Hodder Williams (2 Vols) (Hodder and Stoughton), 
gives the complete War history of that distinguished regiment. 
It seems to be admirably written and, were our space not 
so limited at present, would be well worth an extended 
notice. Mr. H. G. Wells’s new book, The Story of a 
Great Schoolmaster (Chatto and Windus), is a delightful 
account of the life and ideals of “ Sanderson of Oundle,” 
and from Messrs. Fisher Unwin comes a little book, uniform 
with the recent pocket edition of Mark Rutherford, called 
Memories of Mark Rutherford, by the late Sir William Robert- 
son Nicoll. Its contents, consisting of five articles, are 
brought together from A Bookman’s Letters. Among new 
fiction there are four books of unusual interest: England, 
My England, a collection of ten short stories by Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence (Secker) ; Horses « Men, short stories by Sherwood 
Anderson (Cape); yet a third collection of stories, Defeat, 
by Geoffrey Moss (Constable), whose Sweet Pepper will be 
remembered by those who admire good fiction ; and, lastly, 
Streets of Night, by John Dos Passos (Secker), another young 
writer who has already attracted attention. 
Tue LITERARY EpITor. 


GOETHE REVISITED. 
Goethe. By Benedetto Croce. (London: Methuen. 7s. 


WE feel after reading Croce that his philosophy aims at detach- 
ment, and that his method for attaining it in literary criticism 
is to be suspicious of the historical, biographical, psycho- 
logical, and other approaches likely to lead to conclusions 
irrelevant to the singly aesthetic assessment which is his aim. 
How far he is spinning a cocoon round himself, to the exclusion 
of the world, it is difficult to say. Perhaps all modern judg- 
ment is like his in its reluctance to dogmatize ; and certainly 
we should not care to be compelled to define for his benefit the 
limitations of the aesthetic. The eternal problem is imme- 
diately produced: what is beauty? what is truth? Do 
these qualities exist in a work of art apart from its biographical 
relationship to its author, and its historical connexion with 
precedent, comtemporary, and subsequent works of art? 
How are we to estimate Klopstock’s Messiah, if, after a literal 
examination, we do not consider the influence of the native 
Lutheran tradition on its content, and of the classical spirit, 
creeping in via France, on its form ? How shall we possibly 
value the eager and devoted activities of Herder if not his- 
torically ? By any other standard we should crumble him to 
dust ; and the injustice would be apparent. The man and his 
work would have been sacrificed to some abstraction, some 
first principle—in this case an aesthetic one. First principles 
are necessary, but sometimes we forget that first principle is 
the elusive philosophers’ stone, in pursuit of which we neglect 
the gold of humanity. Strangely enough, we feel that Croce 
believes this, for his distaste for opinion, preconception, and 
extrinsic criterion is most pronounced. Why, then, does 
he become almost a mystic—that monster wandering in a 
Walpurgis Night where all revered human proportions are 
distorted ? But in so accusing him we are unjust. What 
is more likely to have happened is that his indignation with 
Teutonic pedantry has kindled him to incandescence, so that 
both he and his reader are dazzled. 

As in his Dante criticism, his pioneer effort in the Goethe 
country is to attack the dense undergrowth of spurious Goethe 
literature, and the forests of commentary. Small wonder if 
in his divine rage he forgets his own principle of open-minded- 
ness, and attacks the historical and biographical methods of 
criticism. This attack is particularly unfortunate in preceding 
an effort to estimate Goethe’s literary work. Of all human 
giants, Goethe surely is the one whose writing is most misrepre- 
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character and conditions of social development, how far it 


sented by a purely aesthetic and abstract consideration. As 
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well judge Leonardo by his half-facetious lectures on zoology 
to the quasi-intellectuals of Sforza’s Court at Milan. 

Croce’s critique is valuable, however, in that it separates, 
with some success, Goethe’s actual from his ideal literary 
achievement. It is obvious that Goethe, with his massive 
intellect, should be little contented to produce occasional 
creative masterpieces expressive of sporadic moods and atti- 
tudes. With his wide range of mental vision he would always 
be hankering after some architectural unity, some schematic 
method whereby he could feel himself imposing order on the 
inchoate mass of ideas resulting from his contact with daily 
life. The statesman side of him would make this effort at 
control imperative, and the politician and publicist in him 
would make him gloss over its failure. 

Failure there was bound to be, for not even a Goethe shall 
successfully systematize our chaotic mortal existence. He 
would not acknowledge the failure, however, and thereby 
deceived himself and others, not necessarily because he had 
a public position to maintain, or that his vanity was wounded. 
The deception must have been more sub-conscious ; & 
psychological inertia due to mental aspiration. Where the 
bounds of nature stopped him, he still felt himself being 
carried on. It is that force which makes self-criticism never 
to coincide with criticism from one’s fellows. We are still in 
our laboratory ; and that little gem residuary in the huge 
alembic is not all! The same force distorts a mother’s opinion 
of her child. The infant she has borne and suckled is for her 
symbolical of the ** vast scheme of things.” 

Gocthe was a particularly fond parent. He believed and 
claimed for his Faust that it was a cosmos within itself ; that 
the lovely members were organically related each to each. 
The main purpose of Croce has been to disprove this claim. 
He has done this not as a deprecation of Goethe's failure, 
but because he disbelieves in the schematic theory altogether. 
He has thrown so much stock philosophy overboard in his 
effort to make idea coincide almost geometrically with event, 
that he tends to limit himself to anarchy. It is not always 
wise to solve one riddle at a time; but the method gives 
its exponent a charming clarity—like a morning air before 
rain. 

We must squeeze in one quotation which is characteristic 
of Croce’s insistence on individualism. It seems to us to be 
very wise, and the highest point which can be reached by its 
author’s theory of aesthetic. 

“Every poet is an initiator, but every poct initiates something 
which ends with him, because the beginning and the end are his 
own personality. Whoever comes after him is either a poct, too, 
and has, therefore, a fresh personality and passes through a new and 
personal cycle ; or he is not a poet, and in that case may imitate 
and repeat what has already been discovered, but imitators, as 
everyone knows, do not count in the history of true poctry.” 

Ricuarp Cuurcu. 


A SYMPATHETIC GUIDE. 
{ural Paintings in English Churches During the Middle 
Ages. By Frank H. Kendon. (London: John Lane. 

10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Ki:npon’s little book appears at a very apposite moment, 
when the dramatic disinterment of William Baker’s marvellous 
series of frescoes at Eton, and the exhibition of British Primi- 
tives at Burlington House have aroused something like general 
interest in a sadly neglected phase of English national art. 
Mr. Kendon does not perhaps add much to the knowledge of 
those who have studied the subject, but he is not writing for 
scholars and art critics. He is writing for the ordinary 
person, with an eye for beauty which can be ravished by the 
loveliness of the thirteenth-century Virgin and Child in the 
Chapel of the Bishop’s Palace at Chichester, and with a curiosity 
about the thoughts and feelings of his fathers that begat 
him, which is unsatiated by what he remembers of school 
history. This ordinary person, taking his walks abroad, 
comes every now and then, perhaps, among Essex wych elms 
at Codlord, perhaps on Yorkshire moors at Knaresborough, 
upon a village church with faint old paintings on its walls ; 
and as he comes away he wonders why St. Christopher stands 
always opposite the door, and whether the long dead folk 
were scared or tickled by the demons prodding the naked 
wicked in the Doom, and why they were so fond of St. Katherine 
with her wheel, and whether these walls were indeed “ the 
poor ain’s Bible,” or whether there entered any shade of 








————at 
idolatry into his ignorant heart. It is for this person that 
Mr. Kendon writes. “‘ Everyman,” he seems to say, “ ] wij 
go with you and be your guide,” and he is an ideal guid 
for “ he doth not only show you the way, but giveth so sweet 
a prospect into the way as will entice any man to enter it.” 

Mr. Kendon calls his book “ an introductory essay on folk 
influence on religious art,’’ and his thesis is that of the threg 
parties who were concerned in the decoration of mediaeyg 
churches, the Church, the artists and the folk, the dominating 
party was the people. The similarity in subject and even jy 
treatment among these paintings shows signs of a directed 
choice, and the direction came from the folk. They represent 
less what the Church desired to teach than what the people 
desired to see, for the people seized upon those parts of the 
Christian story which most appealed to them, and often, by 
the gentle and relentless pressure of their desires, forced 
upon the Church extensions and even additions to its doctrine, 
and modifications of its tradition. Every sympathetig 
student of mediaeval religion knows that it owed a great 
deal of its marvellous force and vitality to the fact that it was 
continually being moulded, as it were, from below, as well as 
from above, and nowhere is this more evident than in the 
development of the cult of the Virgin, for the Virgin of the 
miracles is essentially a popular figure and one of the most 
beautiful creations of the mediaeval imagination. Mp, 
Kendon points out that the most popular subjects of mediaeval 
church paintings are taken from the life of Christ, the life 
and legend of the Virgin, and the legends of the saints. The 
latter also show the pressure of popular feeling, and even in 
the life of Christ the same taste seems to be at work, for the 
subjects illustrated are those parts which emphasize the 
virgin birth and the kindly doctrine of the atonement, to wit 
the Nativity, the Passion, the Crucifixion and the Resurree- 
tion. 

It is the attempt to interpret the minds of our ancestors 
from the pictures which they liked which gives Mr. Kendon’s 
book its charm. It is just the sort of guide which will be read 
with delight by people who are repelled by dryasdust scholar. 
ship and not even greatly interested in art for art’s sake, 
Mr. Kendon, who sees so clearly how the folk turned art and 
the Church to their own uses, will be better pleased to be 
calied popular, in the best sense of that abused term, than to 
be called academic, also 
deservedly so. 
he loves the Middle Ages, and no one who does not love 
can understand them, still less write well about them. 

EILEEN Power. 
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THE BOOK 


The Book of the Beloved. 
Humphries. £2 2s.) 


OF THE BELOVED. 


By J.C. Johnston. (London: Lund 


a terri: 
The mind running in search of 


Mr. JounstTon’s is a most diflicult book to appraise ; 
fying and portentous book. 
comparisons pauses at the Chinese examination system under 
which, we are told, the examinees enter a cell for a period of 
two months or more, there to write out everything they know. 
But that will not do. The Book of the Beloved is no vuiger 
encyclopacdic parade, and, again, more than an assemblage 
of religious and erotic ejaculations. A poem cf over five 
hundred quarto pages in three parts and a number of metres 
fixed and free, it is built as an epic of human nature in relation 
with itself, externals and God. A plan so ambitious usuully 
fails of completion, or, if completed, of publication, or, if 
published, the walls of the foundation are proportionately 
low with the largeness of the area they enclose ; a critical 
Remus may leap them at any point. This book is different ; 
it is large, all of a piece, finished and singularly free from 
vulgar errors ; it is not even dull. Allowed to state its own 
conditions, The Book of the Beloved can claim to be a mastet- 
piece. But to my way of thinking at least these conditions 
are unacceptable ; I can best explain by reference to Mr. 
Johnston's Prologue. This jocular free-verse fable relates how 
an Indian aesthetic spread a banquet once for all the sacred 
animals of the Hindu calendar. ‘The foods got mixed and the 
divinities were affronted and began fighting together. But 
““the Goddess Lakshmi, . . . Who lives in a Lotus, And 
possesses a Wheel, But otherwise, So far as is known, Has no 
pet dormouse, Or other sacred animal, Smilingly saw, The 
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—— 
perplexities of her devotee’; she gave a fillip to her wheel 
and detachedly adjusted the difficulty. By this we are to 
understand that Mr. Johnston’s aim is to co-ordinate the 
divergent sects, schisms and opinions of the world by a simple 
harmonious formula. He finds his harmonizing influence in 
the indwelling Spirit of the Founder of Christianity and 
claims detachment for this influence. His book is an unusual 
work, grandly conceived, closely packed, but representative 
to my mind chiefly of the present despairing outburst of post- 
War loving-kindness which offends as often as it pleases; 
the trouble is, it seems to me, that the doubters, the liars, 
the hypocrites, the pharisees, and the scribes are also indubit- 


ably God’s creatures. R. G. 





VITAMINS. 


(London: George Allen and 


By Ragnar Berg. 
18s. ) 

To Dr. Walter Savage, whose remark, ‘‘ No one has ever seen 
or handled a Vitamin,” recently appeared in the Observer’s 
“Sayings of the Week” column, and to others who are 
interested we heartily commend Ragnar Berg’s work Vitamins. 
It is the most comprehensive and lucid treatise on the subject 
which has yet appeared. For its compilation the author 
consulted 1556 original works and papers in various languages, 
a list of which forms the first complete bibliography of the 
subject which we have come across. As most of the bodies 
commonly called Vitamins are certainly not Amins (only one 
of them—Funk’s anti-neuritic substance possibly contains 
nitrogen), the author prefers the word Complettin to the more 
generally used term ; but realizing that the picturesque word 
Vitamin has come to stay, he bowed to popular terminology 
in choosing a title for his book. Every statement in this work 
has behind it the weight of exact experiment and laborious 
investigation. In addition to his studies of the Deficiency 
Diseases a section of the book is devoted to chapters on the 
biological value of certain proteins and the importance of 
inorganic substances in food. Ragnar Berg is no foeod- 
faddist ; but it is becoming increasingly obvious from the 
results of scientific research that if we are to expect a decent 
standard of national health, we shall have to pay more 
intelligent attention to our dict. The diseases which result 
from the deficiency of the various Complettins in our food 
are now clearly recognized clinical entities ; but in addition, 
it is certain that a badly-balanced diet can inhibit the growth 
of the young, give rise to a host of conditions of vague unwell- 
ness, and may lower our powers of resistance to the more 
specific disorders. Dietetic crimes, such as the boiling of 
vegetables and discarding the cooking-water, or the almost 
complete absence in a dict of fresh foods, are daily common- 
places in British households. We hope and believe that this 
master work by a German biochemist will help to impress 
upon the medical profession and on the general public the 
need of dietetic sanity. The translation is by Eden 
and Cedar Paul; as usual with the work of that more than 
competent pair of translators it is excellent. 

E. B. Srravss. 


Vitamins. 
Unwin. 


A MANUAL OF PSYCHOTHERAPY. 


A Manual of Psychotherapy for Practitioners and Students. 
By Henry Yellowlees, O.B.E., M.D., &c. (London: A. and C. 
slack. ) 
As the adjutant was in War-time, so is the general practitioner 
in times of peace—on perpetual duty. Night by night his 
clientéle may hear the car pass below their windows in the 
small hours, think ‘* There’s the doctor again!” and turn 
once more to their pillows, idly conscious, perhaps, of an un- 
paid bill: for times are hard and it is ** not done ” for doctors 
to press folks for payment. Besides, the work must go on, 
whether or no, and the general practitioner cannot always 
be studying; he must rely on other travellers for many 
medical surveys of regions strange to him, and therefore Dr. 
Henry Yellowlees has written this book for the ‘ average 
student and gencral practitioner,” who finds day by day 
that he needs to know something of the mind. 
Only “an ordinary knowledge of general medicine” is 
assumed, and ** some general agreement with the psychological 
conception of nervous and mental diseases.”’ All who care for 


’ 


the body must be able to care for the mind to some extent. 
Profound analysis by all practitioners for all who require it 
is not to be thought of, but “an intelligent application of 
suggestion, persuasion and other psychotherapeutic measures 
may produce permanent cure without such analysis "—always 
with the proviso that “intelligent psychotherapy is well- 
nigh impossible without a knowledge of analytical postulates 
and principles.” Dr. Yellowlees than takes us straight into 
first-hand general practice, discusses the relations of the 
medical man to the various mental disorders, to asthma, 
enuresis, insomnia and the like, adds a chapter of illustrative 
case-histories and dismisses the general practitioner with the 
assurance that all these cases ‘‘ could and should have been 
treated by him.” The book, in fact, is hortatory throughout, 
and wisely so. It is wide on the whole in its sympathics, 
and its diagnoses and recommendations are as radical as its 
size permits. But we think that the theoretical section 
bulks far too large and the case-section too small, and we 
would welcome a companion vohime in which the opposite 
appeared. Handbooks on psychotherapeutic principles grow 
just now luxuriantly in these islands; the fine fleur of case- 
histories for the practical guidance of the general practitioner 
is farther to seek and badly needed—and the “ average 
student ” may be left for awhile to his own devices. At the 
worst, his ignorant experiments will only cause passing havoc 
among his fellow ‘* medicals.” E. J. D. RapciyFre. 





POETS AND POETRY. 
SCAWEN BLUNT. 


(London: Macmillan. 





WILFRID 


Selected Poems of W. S. Blunt. 
net. ) 


7s. 6d. 


Tue impression of greatness which comes from contact with 
the poctry of this picturesque Victorian is not due to the 
complexity and brilliance of the character therein reflected, 
but to its full-hearted strength and ruthless sincerity. 
There is in the original edition of In Vinculis a portrait of 
the author, taken, typically, in convict garb at the time he 
was confined in Galway Gaol. This was as near as he 
ever came to realizing Lord Houghton’s sentence: ‘“ The 
fellow knows he has a handsome head and wants it 
to be seen on Temple Bar.” His antagonism to Anglo- 
Saxondom, in a time when a dominant Imperialism clothed 
itself in fine phrases, does not prevent him from being one of 
the most English of English poets. It is, however, responsible 
for the dross of abuse which is mingled with some of his finest 
work—in the ‘‘ Satan Absolved,” for instance. With him, 
unlike his more artistic contemporaries, there was no distinc- 
tion to be made between poetry and action, or if any it was 
to place poetry in a secondary position. He could never have 
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been satisfied with the life of contemplation until, at any 
rate, he had t his “ youth in feeling” and his “ manhood 
in battle.” e same refusal lies behind the lines :— 
“My soul’s ambition will not take excuse 
To play the dial rather than the sun.” 
As we should expect, then, his poetry is expressive rather than 
creative. Like emotional writers in general, he was a poet 
in spite of himself, and his verse falls into poetry without 
deliberation. Such are the visions of the Golden Prime which 
intersperse “Satan Absolved,” the great age of noble animal- 
ism before man, “ the lewd, bare-buttocked ape” brought 
his wit and cunning to the destruction of natural beauty. 
But, as we have said, his very nature prevented him from 
often achieving that tranquillity, be it only momentary, which 
is essential to poetic creation. ‘‘ Satan Absolved ” is a poem 
which, for those who can tolerate the extravagant abuse of 
certain passages, retains its potency. It is, as he says in his 
preface, a rhetorical subject and it has been treated rhetorically, 
but this does not prevent his verse from expressing from time 
to time a delicious and innocent beauty. It is witha bold but 
delicate familiarity that he evokes the atmosphere of Heaven 
so that it seems natural that it should rouse a homesickness 
in Satan as he paces its ante-chamber :— 
“How sweet in truth Heaven is, its floors of sandal-wood, 


Its old-world furniture, its linen long in press, 
Its incense, mummeries, flowers, its scent of holiness ! — 
This enemy of ‘“ Established Injustice” left many vigorous 
expressions of his rebellion, but probably the most enduring 
are the sonnets collected in In Vinculis, a finely-dignified 
assertion of his integrity. But the poet at his best takes a 
more personal theme, and that with a variety of command 
which is well illustrated but far from exhausted in the present 
selection. He is a poet to be read in lengthy extracts, for 
he does not crystallize into cameo-images. We remember that 
he was an open-air man (did he not write a delightful “* Idler’s 
Calendar ” to celebrate the sports of each month ?), and the 
sense of space and distances is most general in his poetry. 
It is characteristic that he should define as the sublime :— 
“To be alone, with eagles in the air.” 
There is, too, the well-known sonnet, ‘“* On Manon comparing 
her to a Faleon,” which, in spite of its familiarity, remains 
an ever-fresh delight. Nor, to anyone coming to these poems 
for the first time, would one hesitate to mention ‘*‘ The Camel- 
Rider.’ Here, as in some other “ Translations from the 
Arabic,” is finally expressed the untamed masculine grace 
which is as characteristic of his verse as it was of his life. 
EDGELL Rickworpb. 


FICTION. 


=< 


THE ABLE McLAUGHLINS., 


The Able McLaughlins. (John Long. 


By Margaret Wilson. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue critic is apt to approach the reading of a prize novel 
with a certain misgiving, experience having shown that 
the qualities for which prizes are awarded are not always 
those which commend themselves to the fastidious. Those, 
however, who consider the names of the judges who decided 
the great American two thousand dollar competition will 
not be surprised that the best novel, The Able McLaughlins, 
by Margaret Wilson, gives considerable evidence of literary 
distinction. The scene and date of the book are alike inter- 
esting. The scene is laid in the prairie in Ohio in the ‘sixties 
of the nineteenth century, and the author brings these wide, 
fertile plains vividly before the eyes of her readers. The 
Scottish settlers of Harmony and the outlying lands, the 
McLaughlins and their friends, are all living beings, and that 
mother of the Gracchi, Mrs. Isobel McLaughlin, is a real 
creation. In fact, the figure of Isobel with her humanity, 
her humour and her marvellous ability runs through the 
book like a cord binding the various episodes together. 
Though the real hero of the book, Wully, her son, and his 
deeply-wronged wife, Chirstie McNair, are well drawn, they 
are overshadowed by this great example of maternity. 

An interesting psychological study is provided by the 
paternal feelings of Wully McLaughlin to the child whom he 
knows rot to be his. The unfortunate Chirstie has been 


— 
betrayed by her scoundrelly cousin, Peter Keith, and Wully 
who has always been deeply in love with her, marries he, 
taking the blame of the coming child on his own shouldey 
The way in which the child, when born, wins his own way ang 
wakens Wully’s paternal feelings is described with greg 
tenderness and charm. The little family of three—Wuljy. 
Chirstie and the baby—escape by a hair’s-breadth fro 
disaster, by the wicked Peter Keith after his return to 
Harmony losing himself on the prairie, and so coming by 
his death through exposure in his diseased condition. The 
epic of the hunt for Peter is wonderfully vivid with its account 
of the rousing of the whole neighbourhood, and the search 
which goes on day after day, the searchers coming from 
thirty miles away :— 

“From morning till noon they went onfighting their way through 

the impenetrable briery wall of green, stopping only for Lieath at 
the water's edge, scratched, mosquito-bitten, baffled, exhausted. , , , 
There was not a woman in the neighbourhood who would not 
have been glad to set dinner before a party of-searchers. Not 4 
woman who had not been frightening her little ones more carefully 
about wandering into the tall grass, such helpless, slight persong, 
with that tall menace always waiting at hand for them.” 
Hardly less striking is the story of Wully’s unwilling saving of 
Peter, whom he finds lying dying of haemorrhage in a stable 
in the neighbouring country town. The description of how 
Chirstie, in spite of Wully’s rage, cannot drive home aban. 
doning the dying man for whom the whole neighbourhood has 
searched, is given with a fine sense of drama, and the final 
paragraphs reach a high level of literary art. The baby, 
sitting with his mother in front of the waggon, says his first 
sentence, and his mother turns, while she kisses him, with 
joy to her hushand. The dying man, at the end of the 
waggon :— 
“had lifted his head a little, like a snake, and had seen the 
smile that Chirstie had turned upon her husband. At the 
terrible sight of that face Wully pitied his enemy. That coward, 
in his damned way, had loved Chirstie. And in his tormented, 
sunken dying he had seen all the sweet intimacy from which he 
had been shut out and had sunk back, felled by the blow of that 
revelation. Wully had forgone revenge. He had _ forborne 
running a sword less sharp through his fallen enemy than Chirstie’s 
wifely smile had been. In a flash Wully saw himself sitting there 
by the woman, loved, living, not dying, full of strength and genera- 
tions, while that man, loathed and rejected, was already burning 
in hell.” 

Great is the restraint of the writer who can paint a scene 
like this and end the book eight lines further down with 
Wully’s resolve on seeing a farmhouse down the road: “ T'll 
stop there and buy him a pillow.” The novel may be highly 
commended as not only interesting in manner, but finely 
conceived and executed. 


TWO AMERICAN WRITERS. 


(Chatto. 
By Dorothy Canfield. 


Ada. By Helen Granville-Barker. 


7s. 6d.) 
Hillsboro’ People. 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Ada is a book for idle and leisured readers. The author gives 
the impression of having some occult intellectual standard 
by which to judge everything ; and her skilful craftsmanship 
suggests that some very subtle criticism of life is being all the 
while implied. But after reading a hundred or so pages of 
unimportant incident and insignificant dialogue, one cannot 
resist the conclusion that she is making much .ade about 
nothing in particular. She writes with a fluent grace ; her 
characterization is adequate to a slight theme ; but, while it 
would be unfair to describe the book as positively dull, it 
cannot be said to have any compelling interest. It is vivacious, 
but not vital. Ada, a middle-aged and beautiful spinster, 
after forty odd years of secluded life, is bereaved of her mother 
and seeks distraction from her grief by travelling in Europe. 
She is wealthy, charming, and endowed with a childlike faith 
in the integrity of people’s motives in seeking her acquaintance. 
Nanny, the friend who accompanies her, is, on the contrary, 
shrewd to a fault, inclined to suspect everyone who approaches 
her charge. On the voyage to England Ada makes friends 
with a Mr. Pierce, a dilettante in the arts, afterwards discovered 
to be a mere dentist. How terrible! Miss Bean, another 
casual acquaintance, who storms the citadel of Ada’s heart, 
turns out to be a bigamist. Incidents such as these are treated 
in a vein of sympathetic comedy, and Ada herself survives 
them all without pain. 

Miss Canfield’s book is a collection of rather tame, over- 
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colour, plays no little part. They are, for the most part, 
rural comedies and tragedies, mildly flavoured with senti- 


mental humour. 
A PERFECT DAY. By Bohun Lynch. (Collins. 5s. net.) 

A writer may exercise the emotion of sentiment either as a 
weakness or as a strength. In the one case the result will be 
ntimentality, in the other—literature. But it is always a 
dangerous pastime, and of all forms in which sentimentality 
may manifest itself conjugal felicity carries the maximum 
pathos. Here is Mr. Lynch, an adept in the art of boxing 
and other athletic pursuits, out-Heroding Dickens. “ Polly 
is coming—oh, Polly is coming—Polly is coming to-day.” 
This lady is the spouse of the sentimental Joe, from whom she 
has been absent a long time, a long, long time she has been 
away, and so the writer gives a minute description of the 
circumstances of her return, Joe’s feelings, Polly’s doings, her 
gifts, his surprises. Often he is ~_ to some hard shifts to 
eke out his matter to the length of a book ; and a short book 
it inevitably and graciously is, in spite of a lengthy description 
ef Northampton which has nothing to do with Polly or Joe 
or the reader ; the interpolation of a short story cunningly 
read to Polly which might have come from the back pages of a 
parochial magazine ; and sundry other devices which are 
cither tiresome or momentarily distracting, as when someone 
says that ‘“‘ he could not decide which were the three most 
beautiful words in English—‘* God is Love,’ or ‘ Lunch is 
ready.’ For the rest, Joseph, who tells his own story, puts 
us in possession of his philosophy of life. We conduct an 
ante-mortem inquest into the contents of Joseph’s mind 
and discover a passion for flamboyant drinks, luscious meals, 
the simple life, old furniture, and Polly, with a distaste for 
eluttons, drunkards and trippers. Our verdict is that such 
a mind may be very well equipped to confront the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune, but it would be rash to expect 
the reading public to keep awake at night reading this rather 
ugitated account of it. 

THE FINGER POST. By 
7s. 6d. net.) 

In The Finger Post Mrs. Henry Dudeney takes for her 
principal character a man who is mentally abnormal. Joseph 
Durrant, with whose birth the first chapter 1s concerned, is 
the son of a thatcher living on the Weald of Sussex, and, 
owing to the pre-natal cruelty of his grandmother to his 
mother, is born without the heritage of Durrant health and 
sanity. As a background to the painful analysis of his 
psychological processes we have delightful descriptions of 
the Weald. As usual, the author gives her readers the authentic 
feeling of the country, the beauty of the long-continued 
heritage of agricultural occupation and the delight of the 
sequence of the seasons. ‘These two varying themes make the 
novel interesting reading, though people who like sanity will 
find it painful. 





Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Collins. 


THE ARTS. 
HOME AND COUNTRY ARTS. By W. R. Lethaby (‘‘ Home 
and Country ’ Magazine, 26 Eccleston Street, London, Is.) 
This is a splendidly discursive little book containing more 
sound sense on such subjects as education and art in common 
things than can be found in most of the larger books written 
by specialists. Concerning education Mr. Lethaby remarks : 
* Our present supposition, that education is knowing words, 
rather than things and deeds, will produce many unforeseen 
results.’” When one considers that man has been the grand 
non-specialist in evolution, the modern tendency to give up 
all pursuits which demand manual dexterity is, perhaps, one 
of the surest ways to race suicide. The author clearly shows, 
in the section dealing with Village Arts and Crafts, that art 
is not restricted to Art Galleries, but can be introduced into 
daily work, converting the drudgery which is associated with 
the earning of livelihood into real pleasure. The chapter on 
the teaching of drawing in the play-way is especially suggestive 
and should be read by all parents and teachers. After 
reading the chapter on the present position of village arts and 
crafts, one hopes that such interesting work will go on 
increasing, instead of diminishing as it has done up to the 
present, and that this little book will stimulate public interest 
in the work of the various institutions which are striving for 
the revival of home and country arts. 
FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MASTER AND COMPTROLLER OF THE 
MINT, 1922. (H.M. Stationery Office. 65. net.) 
It is gratifying to notice that steps are being taken to attait. 
a higher level of artistic merit in the production of our medals 
and coins. One of the chief difficulties with which the Mint 
has had to contend has arisen from the fact that, since the 
replacement of the older process of direct engraving by the 
reducing machine, designs have often shown, in particular, a 
lack of feeling for medallic processes, and have been conceived 
more in clay than in metal. Designs, therefore, which had in 


DEPUTY- 
ROYAL 


the large plaster model a certain artistic quality often became 
very unsuitable when they were reduced to the small steel 
(Continued on next page.) 








HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 
WITHOUT DRUDGERY. 


Could you pick up a book of 400 pages, written in a language you 
have never learnt, without a single English word in it, and read tt 
through without referring to @ dictionary ? 


It sounds impossible. Yet this is just what the new 
Pelman method of learning Foreign Languages now 
enables you to do. 

The new method has been applied to three languages— 


FRENCH, SPANISH, and GERMAN, 
and thousands of people have adopted it. 

Everyone who wishes to acquire a fluent mastery of 
French, German, or Spanish in the shortest possible time 
will appreciate the following advantages :— 

First. This method enables you to learn French in 
French, Spanish in Spanish, and German in German. No 
English is employed ; consequently there is no translation. 
Yet the system is so interesting, ingenious and simple that 
even a child can understand it. 

Second. ‘There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart. 
You learn the words by using them and in such a way that 
they stay in your mind without effort. 

Third. Grammatical difficulties are avoided. The Pelman 
method enables you to read, write, speak, and understand a 
Foreign Language without spending months studying 
complicated grammatical rules. Yet by this method you 
secure an absolutely accurate and grammatical mastery of 
the language in question, the reason being that you absorb 
the grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 

Here are a few typical extracts from the thousands of 
letters received from those who have adopted this new 


method :— 
London, W. 
“I find that the Pelman method 1s the best way of learning French 
without a teacher.” 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. Haldane (H. 682). 


New Colle ge, Oxford. 


‘The Course is most remarkably ingenious and deserves the 
Inghest praise. It is unique.” H. Dunsmore (S.D. 115). 


“ Bodley,”’ 16 Gordon Hill, Enfield. 
“ By your method of instruction, which is gradual and sure, the 
pupil learns more in one year than in four years by the ordinary 
method.” (Rev.) J. Mare (S.M. 163). 
Trenant Parh, Duloe, Cornwall. 
“IT cannot speak too highly of your Course ; my little daughter of 
twelve really enjoys it and looks forward unith the keenest interest to 
the veiwyn of the work sheets. The professor of Spanish 1s extremel 
helpful and kind in his corrections. If possible, I hope my little 
daughier will be able to take the French and German Courses; to a 
rnadher teaching her child alone the Courses are invaluable.” 
M. A. B. Peel (S.P. 130), 


iveryone who has adopted this new method agrees that 
it is the simplest, most interesting, and most effective of all 
methods of learning to read, write, speak, and understand a 
Foreign Language. It enables you to learn French, 
German or Spanish in about one-third the usual time. 


( * 
How tolearn 
FRENCH | | 






The new Peiman method of learning languages is explained in three 
little books (one for each language). A copy of any one of these books 
will be sent you on application, gratis and post free. If you wish ta 
learn French, Spanish, or German for Travelling, Business, Literary, 
or Social Purposes you should certainly send for one of these books. 
Write to-day to the Pelman Languages Institute, 46 Bloomsbury 
Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C.1. A copy of the particular 
book required will ba sent you by retura, gratis and post free. 


Don’t forget when writing to mention the language about 
which you require special information. 
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unch necessary for the striking. The authorities of the 
Mint are now trying to revive the interest of both public and 
artists in the art of medal and coin striking—an art which has 
deteriorated so much in recent years. They advocate a 
greater use of medals for presentation purposes, and are 
willing to strike such medals for private bodies. In their 
endeavour to attract artists to this neglected medium of 
expression, the “* Standing Committee, appointed to advise on 
matters connected with the designing and preparation of 
seals, coins, medals and decorations,’ might be urged to 
direct its attention to some of the younger sculptors who have 
worked directly on the actual material, rather than to those 
sculptors who have always relied on professional reproducers 
for the renderiwg of the clay sketch into the final material. 
The dependence of the latter on second-hand manipulation 
of mechanical device has made them incapable of conceiving 
their designs in the material in which the sculpture will be 
ultimately realized. The Mint should have liberal support in 
this attempt to improve the aesthetic side of its productions— 
for what constitutes more truly “an Art Gallery of the 
People” than the coinage, medals and decorations of the 
country ? 


LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 


FRENCH LITERATURE DURING THE LAST HALF- 
CENTURY. By Pierre de Bacourt and J. W. Cunliffe. 
(Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Bewildered readers who are uncertain of picking their 
way among the crowded talents of this period will find a 
number of paths mapped out for them here. The authors 
do not pretend to have exhausted their subject, but there are 
remarkably few important authors of whom they have not 
something informative to say. The novelists are well repre- 
sented with separate chapters on eight of them, including, of 
course, M.M. France, Bourget and Barrés. Among the drama- 
tists Rostand, Brieux and Maeterlinck are treated at length, 
though all of them are worn a trifle thin at present. More 
space might have been devoted to Francois de Curel and 

sorges de Porto-Riche. Criticism is represented with least 
consideration. The remarkable work of Remy de Gourmont is 
not mentioned, nor the highly readable Lemaitre. The poets 
are briefly treated, but on the whole with discernment— 

Verlaine, Mallarmé and Rimbaud in particular and several 

contemporaries—but rather sketchily. Misprints are rare for 

a book so full of names, but on page 271 we notice Ernest 

Raymond for Raynaud. We were surprised to find Huysmans 

ignored, and to the younger writers of note we would add 

M.M. Paul Morand and Valary Larbaud. But with these 

reservations in mind the reader will gain a real insight into 

contemporary literature from these pages, and the very full 
bibliographies will provide a great deal of necessary information. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FELLOWS. (John 
Lane. 6s. net.) 

From the gay tradition of literary history to the test tube 
and crucible of critical bibliography is a far cry, but the 
panorama of Elizabethan literary life needs both. The helter- 
skelter life of the playwright, Ben Jonson killing and Kit 
Marlowe killed, Dekker bailed out of jail, Greene forcing a 
suitor to eat a sandwich of his writ, Shakespeare becoming 
respectable, impecuniosity and borrowings, brawls and misery, 
all come together here in a vivid narrative. Far from thinking 
of posterity, Greene and Dekker and Drayton and Jonson 
wrote plays for bread and butter in three weeks, cobbled old 
plots, wrote happy endings, helped in the business rivalry of 
the theatres, sold their plays to both companies, collaborated 
amid revelry at the ‘Sun’ or the ‘ Mermaid.’ It was a life 
more human than the histories would have it, less romantic 
than the blazonry of legend. Mr. Harrison whittles away the 
Mermaid Club and would have us believe it no more than a 
Café Royal legend of the ‘nineties, gone three hundred years 
astray, with Francis Beaumont dazzled by the heavy beauty 
of a Chestertonian Ben Jonson. Alas! for our dreams, but we 
could do with more of these sure-footed wanderings amid 
jumbled research. 


By G. B. Harrison. 


HISTORY. 


LEOPOLD I. OF BELGIUM: Secret Pages of European 
History. By Dr. Egon Caesar Corti. ‘Translated by Josep 
McCabe. (Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.) 

Leopold. the first King of Belgium, was no favourite of 
British statesmen or the British public. As the unele of 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort he freely tendered 
his advice on polstica! affairs whether he was consuited or 
not, and his interference was bitterty resented, ali the more 
because he presumed to set himselt agaist Palmerston, in 
his day the most popular and trusted of our Ministers. Yet, 
as Dr. Cortis able book shows, Leopotd was a shrewd and 
far-seeing student of European affairs. and his skutul 
dipiomacy not unity raised the minor princery house of Coburg 
to unexpected prominence. but also preserved the inde- 
pendence of Beigium througii ene critical years from 1881 








to 1865. Dr. Corti contributes to the study of this difficult 
period much of the hitherto unprinted correspondence eop. 
ducted by Leopold with the Archduke John and with 
Metternich and his successors in the Austrian Foreign Offic 
Leopold’s main idea was to preserve the status quo, lost 
France or Austria or Prussia, becoming unduly powerty) 
should be tempted to seize Belgium. He feared Franeg 
most, especially after Napoleon III.’s advent, and his olq 
dislike of Palmerston was intensified when the Minister 
expressed his approval of the coup d’état of December 2nq 
1851. Leopold made a fatal error at the close of his life 
in allowing his son-in-law, the Archduke Ferdinand Max 
to accept the offer of the rickety Mexican throne. But it 
is not quite fair to say that Napoleon’s inability to help 
the Emperor Maximilian was “ a sort of involuntary revenge t 
upon Leopold, who died before the unhappy Emperor was 
shot. The King was unlucky also in underrating and 
antagonizing Bismarck, who lost no opportunity of ridiculing 
the Coburgs as “the stud farm of Europe.” It is much to 
be regretted that this competent and interesting book should 
not have been more carefully translated, for the hybrid 
German-English is difficult to read. A casual remark of the 
author’s deserves to be quoted, for the benefit of those who 
never tire of sneering at our Foreign Office. Dr. Corti says, 
“‘ British diplomacy, measured by its success, is the first in 
the world. England has always sent abroad in its service 
the ablest men, not the men with the highest titles.” 


THE ALLIANCE OF HANOVER : a Study of British Foreign 
Policy in the Last Years of George I. By James Frederick 
Chance, M.A. (John Murray. 21s.) 

This volume is addressed, not so much to students of 
history as to the specialist in short periods. A volume 
of more than seven hundred and fifty closely-printed pages 


covers but three years of the foreign policy of Great 
Britain. It is packed with historical incident, with names, 


facts and dates in profusion. The author shows himself as 
magnificently painstaking, as almost incredibly thorough in 
investigation. But the result is little more than a vastly 
expanded text-book, of which the expansion largely limits its 
value, except for the specialist pure and simple. The period 
in itself is mainly of interest as an admirable example support: 
ing the case for “splendid isolation.”” The Hanoverian 
succession and consequent alliance flung England headlong 
into the welter of Continental politics ; so that she found 
herself vitally engaged not only with the crises relative to 
Gibraltar and the Ostend Company, but also with those of 
Sleswick and the Polish Protestants. And while the two 
former questions were obviously vital to a naval and com- 
mercial Power, the quarrel with Russia and the ‘* blood-bath 
of Thorn” were essentially matters for Hanoverian rather 
than English consideration and action. In the complications 
of Hanoverian foreign policy England paid a heavy price 
for the solution of her dynastic problem between the podgy 
hands of George I. 

MUDERN HISTORY. By Carlton J. H. Hayes and Parker 

Thomas Moon. (Macmillan and Co. 12s. net.) 

On the whole this general sketch of European History for 
schools is more successful than most books of its kind, for it 
gets deeper below the surface than the doings of central 
governments. But it is not quite as good as we would have 
expected from the author of Professor Carlton Hayes’s fine 
two volumes on Modern Europe. The maps are very many 
and good, but the illustrations are poor and would be more 
interesting if their sources were always stated. The history 
is brought up to Messrs. de Valera, Kerensky and Trotsky, 
and all the other new men who are endeavouring to rule the 
world to the discomfort of everyone else. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
A WAVE OF DEPRESSION, 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sm,—A considerable fall in sterling as expressed in 
American currency, a severe slump in the france, and 4 
general relapse in high-class investment securities have 
been the outstanding features in the City during the past 
week. Nor in considering these unfavourable develop- 
ments is much comfort to be gained from the fact that, 
on the whole, it may be said that the developments have 
been on almost exactly the lines which might have been 
predicted, and, indeed, that they have been pretty much 
according to “ programme.” 

Nevertheless, and in spite of Mr. Asquith’s assurances 
that Labour, being a minority party, can do little harm 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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in the way of improper legislation, it is only natural that 
those who are concerned with the financial outlook of the 
country should feel apprehensive that at a moment when 
both international and domestic affairs call for exception- 
ally skilful treatment, the Government of the country is 
apparently to pass into the hands of those who have had 
no previous experience and, moreover, into the hands of 
those who, when out of office, have promulgated such 
unsound economic doctrines as may well justify apprehen- 
sions lest any of them should be applied in practical 
fashion when the Labour Party comes into power. 

To put it briefly, and keeping as far away as possible 
from all political or mere party reasonings, it must, I 
think, be common ground that just as international peace 
and confidence are essential for a revival in international 
trade and prosperity, so in our home affairs, when industry 
is languishing and unemployment is rife, it is supremely 
necessary that everything possible should be done to 
encourage confidence and to stimulate the enterprise of the 
Capitalist. A few weeks ago there were not wanting signs 
of a revival, both in financial and commercial activity, 
but if that revival is to take place it is absolutely essential 
that the alarms aroused by the Socialistic doctrines 
should be allayed, or in place of revival we shall get 
distrust and accentuated depression which, in its turn, 
will react upon the social position and conceivably produce 
some dire results. If Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is wise 
he will recognize, therefore, that so far from there being 
any anxiety in the City to create any kind of panic in 
advance over the formation of his Ministry, the very reverse 
is the case, all the responsible financial writers being 
concerned almost every ay in reassuring the public with 
regard to the intentions of a Labour Government, and in 
persuading their readers that capital is as safe here as in 
any other country, and perhaps safer. Nevertheless, 
the hard fact remains that both in the fall in sterling and 
in the decline in home investment securities and the 
rise in dollar securities there is concrete evidence of the 
fears I have referred to having already occasioned a 
small flight of capital from the country. 

Therefore, if the new Labour Ministry is wise its first 
task on the assumption of office will be to endeavour 
to allay these apprehensions, and if only by reason of the 
unsound doctrines previously proclaimed, ‘it will be all 
the more necessary, if Mr. Ramsay MacDonald really 
wishes to prove that a Labour Government can coincide 
with national prosperity, that he should spare no pains to 
convince capitalists, men of business and investors that 
the new Government is to be founded not upon Socialistic 
principles, but upon the a on which our Govern- 
ments have been founded, namely, a consideration of the 
well-being of the entire nation. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the apprehen- 

sions of a Labour Government have been the fe factor 
operating upon the Stock Exchange during the past week. 
The sensational fall in the france to 98 to the £, and the 
drop in the American Exchange have been powerful 
influences in themselves, and although the decline in the 
franc was anticipated, the serious situation which it 
reflects is none the less very clearly recognized here ; in 
fact, more clearly perhaps than in Paris itself. For the 
causes for the slump in the franc are certainly not far to 
seek. Briefly stated the trouble is that the French 
authorities have relied too completely upon German 
reparation payments to establish Budget equilibriums, 
instead of applying taxation still more severely. In 
saying this, 1 am not, of course, raising any question as 
to the justice of the reparation payments, for everyone 
is agreed that nothing cou!d sufficiently recompense 
France for the ravages suffered, or could sufficiently 
vunish Germany for the damage wantonly inflicted. 
sat sag it is the extent to which France has relied 
upon new loans to make her Budgets balance instead of 
raising rather more from taxation which is undoubtedly 
largely responsible for the present position of the 
france. 

The actual final rush downwards of the frane has 
probably been due to a clearer recognition by the French 

ople of the unlikelihood of large reparation payments 
in the very near future, while possibly during the last 
weck or two the prospect of a Labour Government in 
this country has not been without its effect in alarming 
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the French nation as well as people in this country— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, . 
Artuur W. Kippy, 


The City, January 16th. 
FINANCIAL 


_It must not be supposed that because for the first 
nine months of the fiscal year there was an excess 
of expenditure over revenue of £60,000,000 we are 
therefore, confronted with the probability of the current 
year ending with some such serious shortcoming. Care. 
fully examined the returns give no ground for such 
gloomy anticipations. Briefly stated, the revenue up to 
December 81st shows a decline of £52,000,000 as com. 
pared with the official estimate of a shrinkage for the 
entire year of £95,500,000. It will be seen, therefore, that 
there 1s still a considerable margin for a further heayy 
decline in Income Tax revenue during the final quarte 
of the year without the original estimates being neces. 
sarily falsified. At present the expenditure for the nine 
months shows an increase of £5,000,000, but that period 
covers the whole of a year’s service on our debt to 
the United States, and there seems some reason for 
hoping that smaller outlays may characterize the next 
three months. The deficit so far, of course, is due to 
the fact that normally there must always be a tendency 
for a deficit in the accounts until the big inflow of 
revenue during the final quarter. 


NOTES. 


* * # * 


If only by reason of the probable change in Government, 
all the greater interest will be taken in the state of th 
national finances during the next few months, and 
assuming that the Labour Government remains in office 
until then, the next Budget will be very anxiously awaited, 
I should imagine, however, that already the departmental 
estimates of expenditure for the current year have beer 


| prepared, and it would not be surprising if these estimates 


were accepted by any inceming Government. In that 
‘ase there is reason, perhaps, to hope that nothing very 
drastic may be attempted in the next financial programme, 
for if the retiring Government has been zealous in pruning 
the new estimates, the deficit for the new year—even 
allowing for a falling off in revenue—may not be so 
very great. 
* * * * 

As might be supposed from the satisfactory character 
of the balance sheet, the recent meeting of shareholders 
of the British American Tobacco Company was quite a 
harmonious affair. The report had shown a_ small 
increase in profits for the year with a maintenance of th 
dividend at 25 per cent., and a still further increase in thi 
carry-forward, so that this figure now stands at the really 
colossal total of over £3,500,000. As the Deputy- 
Chairman, Mr. A. G. Jeffress, told the shareholders at thi 
recent meeting, the net revenue is being obviously affected 
at the moment by foreign exchange conditions, but all 
the same this huge carry-forward in a we!l-managed, 
prosperous undertaking certainly seems suggestive ol 
something in the shape of a big dividend or bonus 
distribution at some later date, 


A. W. kK. 


x 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDO 


—— 
PLAYS. 
Giose.—Our Betters es jee ee oo 8.15-—2.15 
[Mr. Maugham’'s theories about what happens when 
American helresses marry titled foreiguers.} 
His Masesty’s.—Hassan. . ma oe -- 8.0—2.00 
{The point of Flecker’s romantic drama is carefully left 
out, but much of the poetry remalins.} 
Lyric, Hammersmitu.—The Merry Wives of 
Windsor ee e os «» 8.15—2.30 
[Miss Edith Evans is an admirable Mistress Page in a 
good all-round production. } 
Sr. James’s.—The Green Goddess oe -» 8.80—2.80 
[Modern Asiatic thrills with Mr. George Arliss as the suave 


and sinister villain.) 
(Continued on page 98.) 
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LIBERTY’ S STOCKTAKING SALE 
60,000 YDS. CRETONNE 


Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/1! a yard. 
Sale Price 1/3, 1/6 & 1/11 a yard. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., 


Patterns Post Free. Regent St., London. 


“ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
JANUARY LINEN SALE 


Sale List 40P sent post free. Delivery 
of goods Pens. Carriage paid on 


orders of 20 upwards in the 
BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND. 


Also at Regent Street, London, and Church Street, London. 








“Facts are stubborn things.” 





DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision for 
all risks by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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The Silent Testimony 


The fact that the Motoring Public, 
Racing Motorists and Motor Cyclists 
and Airmen are well-nigh unanimous 
in ‘their ‘insistence’ for Wakefield 


Castrol Motor Oils is a_ silent 
testimony to its reliability. 
As an experienced motorist you | 





realize the responsibility resting on 
the 
why racing men use Castrol Oils and 


lubrication — consider reasons 


follow their lead. 





All grades of Wake- 
field CASTROL are 
equally suitable 
when using Benzol, 
Benzol Mixture or 
Petrol. 


, WAKEFIELD 





Write for a copy of “Intelligent Lubrication 
for Motor Car Owners,” 


Post free from Advertising Department, 
Cc. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD. | 
All-British Firm. Specialists in Motor Lubrication. 


WAKEFIELD HOUSE, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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Be sure your tyres are Bn 
Fit tres Cords. Baa 


Because they are Ps best 
tyres you can buy at any 
price. Secondly, because 
every Dunlop you buy gives 
added emp loy ment to British 
workmen and helps to lessen 
the huge national expen- 
diture on out-of-work doles, 
Dunlop Cords give greater 
mileage — safety — economy, 


Made in beaded-edge 


emd straight-side types for 


6 equipment of all cars, British 


and foreign, 


pre BE SATISFIED’ 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LTO., BIRMINGHAM. 
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MUSIC. 


January 19th.—Wicmore Hai.—Pianoforte Recital 
(Mr. Emil Sauer gives a programme of Beethoven, Chopin and 
Liszt. His delicate interpretation of a Chopin Concerto last 
week showed that he has lost none of his remarkable powers.] 
January 22nd.—Sr. Joun’s InstiruTe, Turron STREET, 
WESTMINSTER .. ee ee ee ee 
Music Society's concerts are invariably interesting. Miss 
Beatrice Harrison and Mr. Howard-Jones are playing a 
Beethoven Sonata and a new Sonata by John Ireland for ‘cello 
and piano. Particulars of membership from the Secretary, 
21 Cresswell Place, 8.W. 10.) 
January 22nd.—Town Hatt, Caersea.—’Cello and 
Piano... ee ee ee oe es 
[The Music Society’s programme with the same artists {s being 
repeated for the Chelsea Music Club. Particulars from Mr. H. H, 
Piggott, 74 Cheyne Court, 8.W. 3.] 
January 24th.—QUuEEN’s Hatu.—Philharmonic Society 
[A new version of Vaughan Williams’s song cycle On Wenlock Edge, 
for voice and orchestra, sung by Mr. John Coates, is of prime 
interest ; Strauss’s Don Juan and Brahms’ Second Symphony. 
The conductor is Wilhelm Furtwangler.]) 
Roya Orera House, Covent GArDEN.—British 
National Opera Company. 
[The more interesting performances of the week are :—January 21st, 
Féte Galante and Gianni Schicchi, 8.30; January 22nd, Tristan 
and Isolde, 7.0; January 23rd, Alkestis, 8.15; January 24th 
Savitri and The Perfect Fool, 8.30; January 25th, Siegfried, 7.15. 


FILMS. 


Ar Tue Puinarmonic Haut (for four weceks).—Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. 

{Presented attractively, and played on to the screen by a vigorous piper 
who marches through the audience and creates just the right atmosphere. 
The story of the Pretender’s adventures is not told very skilfully, and 
Flora Macdonald (Gladys Cooper) and the Prince (Ivor Novello) appear 
in a series of beautiful tableaux vivants rather than act, but the Highland 
scenery is enchanting, and the romance of the period has been caught 
once or twice.) 

At THe Scata THEATRE (for a season from January 25th). 
—Coming Thro’ the Rye. 

{A pretty film, projecting the gracious, artificial social life of the ‘sixties. 
The prologue, acted by the whole cast of film stars themselves in 
person, will be a revelation to many people of the significant and 
beautiful movement, the economy and expressiveness of gesture, of the 
actors. Helen Mathers’ widely-read novel has been adapted cleverly, 
and the scenes of the English countryside are peculiarly attractive.) 

Ar Tne Stott Cinema (January 21st, 22nd and 28rd, con- 
tinuous).—Don Quixote. 

[No one can accuse the English producers of timidity now the Stoll Company 
has filmed this little-read but world-famous satire, particularly as they 
conceived the idea of making George Robey act the part of Saneho Panza. 
Considering the film as a film, and not as an adaptation, it is an ambitious 
and interesting one, with its contrasts of rough humour and the gentle 
romanticism of the doleful knight. But it is not Cervantes.) 


LECTURES. 
19th.—Tur Roya Instirution, 21 ALBE- 
MARLE STREET, W.1.—Mr. Reginald 
Reynolds on “ The Mechanical Reproduction 
of Music ” in os os oe os 


22nd.—LonDON ScHoot oF EcoNomIcs, 
HovuGutTon Street, ALpwycu.—Mr. A. E. 
Zimmern on “ International Politics ” ae 
[One of a course of ten public lectures. Admission free.] 
January 24th.—Britisnh MusEuM.—Miss Claire Gaudet 
on “ The Evidence of Coinage in Archaeo- 
logical Research ” ae ee ee ee 
Tickets from 120 Cheyne Walk, S.W. 10.] 
January 24th.—It1nq’s CoLttece, StrRaND.—Professor 
Smal-Stotsky, of the Ukrainian University 
of Prague, on ‘* The Resources and Develop- 
ment of the Ukraine ” ee ee oe 


{Admission free.} 
PICTURES. 


Royat ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


{Painting and Sculpture by Swedish artists. A very high average and several 
almost first-class works. | 


3.0 


[The 


8.0 


January 
8.0 
January 


2.30 


4.30 


5.0 


Tue Gouri. GaLLery, 5 Recent STREET. 
{Miss Louise Pickard and Miss kthel Walker show some charming work; Mr. 
Ginner his familiar, precise and delightful water-colours. } 
Tue Beaux Arts GALLERY, Bruton PLace, BRUTON STREET. 
(Pictures by emdnent artists all priced at 30 guineas, Several are worth the 
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Ohe Spectator 
FOR LIFE 


HE very successful Life-Membership 
Scheme of the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ has recently 
been extended, and a Life-Subscription 
may now be purchased by payment of 


es 











ONE-THIRD of the total cost and by two 
further annual payments of ONE-THIRD 
plus 5 per cent. interest per annum on the 
sum outstanding. The following tabie 
shows some examples :— 


Full details of the Scheme, and of the special 
privileges of LIFE MEMBERS, 
obtained by application to the Publisher at 





13 YORK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 








LIFE BY INSTALMENTS. | 
MEMBER- 
SHIP. ist Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 
€ adéead &€adse ad 
Under 45 yearsofage 1515 0 5 5 0 515 6 510 8 | 
Over 45andunder 551414 0 418 0 5 710 5 2ii1 
ao @ w » S812 11 0 817 0 448 4 OW 
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BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 


Seeds and Bulbs, sent free on request. 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, 


LTD., 
MAIDSTONE. 





AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Assets .. ee ee o eo - £50,000,000 
Annual Income es oo es ea &7 509,003 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its poiicy- 
holders, it values its liabilities om the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return amd a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 
Lompon OFFICB: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 


W. C. Fisuger, Manager for the United Kingdom. 





price.) 
Ny T e 
DENT.—Notice of Removal. 
The old TT ay of Atte. CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETE AKERS beg to state 
“eecaes that, owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, 
BY APPOINTMENT | W.C., this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED | | — — —— = — 
To to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 


in future be the Head Office; their other address 


H.M. THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange, EC. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1, 
and 98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1. 
COLOUR. FORM. DESIGN. 

Pottery, Smocks, Jerkins, Painted Ware, Rugs and Shoes, 

and Leather and Copper. 





CataLocuz Fras. 











By Appointment to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


Established 1787. 
22 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. | 


ORCILLA & BALKAN SOBRANIE 








Tel. Muszum 7602. 





THE FINEST TURKISH CIGARETTES. 

















Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpines, 
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COMPANY MEETING. Balances, £4,644,796, represent a decrease of £517,025 on the 
a figure at which it stood last year. 


British American Tobacco 
Co., Ltd. 


Substantial Increase of Business in Spite of 
Trade Depression. 








The Twenty-first Annual General Meeting of the British 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, was held on Thursday, 
January 10th, at the Offices of the Company, Westminster House, 
7 Millbank, S.W.1, Mr. A. G. Jeffress, one of the Deputy- 
Chairmen, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. M. Rickards, F.C.1.8.), having read the 
Certificate of Sir William Plender, of Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths, and Co., Chartered Accountants, appended to the Accounts, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, since our last 
Annual Meeting Mr. J. B. Duke, under whose able Chairmanship 
the Company so greatly prospered, decided to retire from active 
business, and therefore resigned his Chairmanship and seat on 
the Board. It is needless to say that the resignation was reccived 
with great regret, which I am sure will be shared by you all. 

Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, who has been a Director since the 
incorporation of the Company and a Deputy-Chairman since 
August, 1905, was elected to the vacant Chairmanship, and the 
Company and its Directors are extremely fortunate in having in 
their Chairman one who is exceptionally well qualified to be the 
head of such an organization as yours. He not only commands 
the loyal co-operation of his colleagues on the Board and every 
employee of the Company, but his experience and knowledge is 
a very valuable asset to all our large and important companies, 
whose efficient management is an important factor in your Com- 
pany’s prosperity. I should mention that the reason Sir Hugo 
is not in the chair to-day is that he is travelling in the Far East 
on the business of the Company, accompanied by one of your 
Deputy-Chairmen, Mr. J. D. Gilliam. 

The Directors have also received with great regret the resignation 
of Sir Arthur Churchman, Bart., M.P., from the Board. Sir Arthur 
felt that, owing to his Parliamentary duties, he could not adequately 
attend to the affairs of your Company. This vacancy has been 
filled by the election of Mr. Robert Campbell Harrison, who will 
come up for re-election at a later stage of the Meeting. 


BALANCE SHEET. 

As you are aware, it is usual at our Annual Meeting to go 
through the various items of the Balance Sheet and make some 
comments thereon. 

Taking the Assets side of the Balance Sheet first, you will observe 
that the item of Real Estate and Buildings at cost, less provision 
for amortization of leaseholds, £484,046, shows a decrease of £6,512, 
as compared with last year. Plant, machinery, furniture and 
fittings at cost or under, £521,618, shows a decrease of £7,628. 
This is mainly accounted for by transfers to Subsidiary Companies. 
Goodwill, Trade-marks, and Patents remain at the same figure 
as last year, viz., £200,000, and in view of the great value of the 
Company's Trade-marks the Directors consider this item should 
remain on the Balance Sheet even if only at the nominal value 
of £200,000. 

A number of our Associated Companies having during the past 
year increased their indebtedness to us, and consequently loans 
to and Current Accounts with Associated Companies, £4,811,858, 
show an increase of £116,277. 

Investments in Associated Companies show an increase from 
£15,266,302 to £15,620,374. This is the largest item on the Assets 
side, and shows an increase this year of £354,072. We have made 
nvestments during the past year by increasing our holdings in 
several associated companies. 


INCREASED STOCKS OF LEAF TOBACCO. 

The Stocks of Leaf, Manufactured Goods and Materials, at cost 
or under, now stand at £5,466,395, or an increase of £616,882, 
represented almost entirely by an increase in stocks of Leaf 
Tobacco. The stocks of Leaf, Manufactured Goods and Materials 
have been carried at cost or under as in previous years. 

Sundry Debtors, less provision for doubtful debts and debit 
balances, now stand at £1,094,710, a reduction of £564,779, repre- 
sented largely by Time Loans to Financial Houses which matured 
during the year and which were not renewed. 

Cash at Bankers, in Transit and at Call, £4,247,040, shows a 
decrease of £248,570. Our accounts are prepared to the end of 
September, and it is about that time we are in the midst of the 
Leat-buying season and require large Cash balances. Perhaps I 
might mention that all of the money is not in London; a large 
part of it is in America for Leaf and Factory requirements. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES. 

Turning to the Liabilities side of the Balance Sheet, the issued 
capital of 4,500,000 Preference Shares remains the same, but the 
issue of Ordinary Shares is increased from 16,046,070 to 16,071,327, 
an addition of 25,257 shares. This is due to 257 shares issued 
to sharcholders in respect of belated acceptances of the issue of 
shares under the resolution of May 10th, 1920, and to 25,000 
shares issued to certain officials in pursuance of a resolution passed 
by the shareholders on January llth, 1922. Creditors and Credit 





The item of Reserves for Buildings, Machinery, and Materials 
remains at the same figure as last year, viz. :—£500,000, which 
— Directors consider sufficient. emium on Ordinary shares 
ssued has increased by £27,653 to £444,967, due to the premiums 
received on the 25,000 shares iesued to the officials previously 
mentioned, and the sale of certain shares which were surrendered 
by one of the Directors under the terms of the resolution of May 19th, 
1919, on that Director's resignation. Provision for redemption of 
Coupons now stands at £48,966, or an increase of £521. 

Special Reserve has increased from £1,256,398 to £1,257,715, 
an increase of £1,317. As your Chairmen have stated in speeches 
in — years, this account was created in which to carry 
profits of a Capital nature. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS. 


This brings mo to the last item, viz. :—Profit and Loss Account. 
The Accounts show s net profit for the year, after deducting all 
charges and providing for Income Tax and Corporation Profits 
Tax, of £4,494,971, an increase of about £94,000 over the previous 
year, and in view of the continued business depression in the fields 
we cover, and the downward tendeney of exchange for the year, 
the Directors trust the shareholders will consider the reeults as very 
satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) 

Last year woe carried forward a balance of £4,721,105, out of 
which we paid a final dividend of 9 per cent., amounting to £1,444,153, 
which left us with a disposable balance of £3,276,952. During the 
year some additional coupons have been deposited with us in 
respect of the shares {ssuable in pursuance of the extraordinary 
resolution of the shareholders of May 10th, 1920, and we have 
allotted to shareholders 257 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, and a 
sum of £257 is deducted from the balance, leaving £3.276,695. 
To this must be added the profits for the year as previously 
mentioned, £4,494,971, less the Preference dividend amount- 
ing to £225,000 and the 4 interim dividends paid on the 
Ordinary shares for the year amounting to £2,568,395, leaving 
a disposable balance of £4,978,271, out of which the Directors 
recommend the distribution on January 17th instant of a final 
dividend (free of British Income Tax) on the issued Ordinary 
Shares of 9 per cent., amounting to £1,446,425, leaving £3,531,845 
to be carried forward, all of which is required in the operations 
of the Company. This final dividend of 9 per cent. will make a 
total dividend of 25 per cent., free of British Income Tax, for the 
year upon the Ordinary Shares. 

The profit for the year now under review does not include any 
amount in respect of claim for refund of Excess Profits Duty which 
was menial in your Chairman’s speech last year, and which has 
not yet been adjusted. 

CURRENT YEAR’S BUSINESS. 

I am glad to be able to report that, in face of abnormal business 
and political conditions prevailing in many countries in which we 
operate, our total volume of business shows a substantial increase 
over the previous year, and this increase in volume has been 
maintained during the first three months of the current year. 
I should again remind you that your business consists entirely 
of export and foreign business, and this being the case the share- 
holders should bear in mind that the profits in sterling are — 
dependent upon the rates of exchange, which were very muc 
against us in the year under review as compared wifh the previous 
year, and I do not see any indication of a general improvement 
to-day. 

I now formally beg to move the adoption of the Report and 
Balance Sheet for the year ended September 30th, 1923 including 
payment on January 17th, instant, of a final dividend of 9 per 
cent. upon the issued Ordinary Shares, free of British Income Tax. 

I may also mention that the Directors have declared for the 
year 1923-24 an Interim Dividend of 4 per cent., free of British 
Income Tax, also payable on January 17th, so that the Shareholders 
will receive on that date 13 per cent. 

Mr S. J. Gillchrest (one of the Deputy-Chairmen) : 
second the resolution. 

No questions were asked, and the Chairman then put the resolu- 
tion, which was carried unanimously. 

DIRECTORS RE-ELECTED. 

Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter, K.B.E., O.M.G., M.D., next proposed : 
“That Sir George Alfred Wills, Bt., Messrs. William Bbrancis 
Alexander, Samuel Jordan Gillchrest, Charles Ernest Maconochie, 
Harry Herbert Neale, and Montague Law Whishaw be re-elected 
Directors of the Company until the Annual General Meeting to 
be held for the year ending September 30th, 1926.” 

Mr. W. W. Waldron seconded the resolution, which was unani- 
mously approved. 

Mr. T. F. C. Frost moved: ‘* That Mr. Robert Campbell Harrison 
be re-elected a Director of the Company until the Annual General 
Meeting to be held for the year ending September 30th, 1924.” 

Mr. H. Pimbury seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

THANKS TO DIRECTORS AND STAFF. 

Mr. H. Macdonald-Hodges: Ladies and gentlemen, I have 
great pleasure in proposing: “ That a hearty vote of thanks be 
accorded to the Chairman for his conduct in the chair, and to the 
directors and the staff for their efficient management of the atfairg 
of the Company during the past year.” 

Mr. J. P. Stark: I have very much pleasure in seconding thaty 

The motion was unanimously approved. 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you on behalf 
of my colleagues and the staff at the head office, ae well as oug 
organizations abroad. (Applause.) 

The proceedings then terminated, 


I beg to 
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A TRACT 


ON 


MONETARY REFORM 


By 


J. M. KEYNES. 


pp viii + 209. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Book of iaterest to everyone. 





SOME PRESS NOTICES 


Spectator: —“ This is a very brilliant as well as a very 
important hen ok It is a bright light, and though 
it may, if misused, do harm to the eyesight of some 
people, it throws a light, and a true light, on this 
world’s dilemma.” 





Westminster Gazette:—“ It is difficult to see how Mr. 
Keynes’s policy can fail to be adopted sooner or later. 
The case he makes out is unchallengeable. But he will 
gain much more support from his own admirable 
exposition than from the various pemmicans on the 
market which savour chiefly of other seasonings.” 


Birmingham Post:—“ Nobody with any interest in 
monetary problems will fail to read it. Nobody with 
any interest in industrial problems ought to miss it.” 


Glasgow Herald:—‘ The argument in favour of 
rather startling theories is built up with extraordinary 


force and lucidity.” 
Times:—“ Mr. Keynes realises that his proposals will 
strike some people as shocking in their challenge to 


accepted practice and theory. He will certainly not be 


disappointed.” 


Manchester Guardian:—“ Whatever may be thought 
of the book in Threadneedle Street it should be read 
by anyone who wishes to understand the controversy 
which City Editors wage about the sacred principles of 
sound finance as understood by them and now formally 
challenged by Mr. Keynes.” 


Daily News:—“ This volume sets forth, 
logic, wide knowledge and brilliancy of exposition, 
which are the author’s admitted virtues, the needs, the 
nature and the methods of the new finance.” 


with the fine 


The New Leader:—“ With all his usual lucidity and 
wit Mr. + sce has written a book which states the 
new theory with authority. A Tract on Monetary 


Reform is a brilliant yet tantalising book.” 


New Statesman:—"“ Mr. Keynes has made a remark- 
ably important contribution to collectivist thought.” 


Leeds Mercury:—“ Mr. Keyres is not only a great 
authority, but he probably leads opinion more than any 
other living economist, because he has the courage to 
express unorthodox views in an extremely stimulating 
Way. He still finds it possible to discuss intricate 
and involved questions with a play of fancy and irony 
which ease the stony path and illumine in a flash a 
perplexing and difficult problem.” 


The Guardian:—“It is the vividness with which Mr. 
Keynes illuminates the dark corners of finance and the 
social philosophy which he presents as a background to 
his statistics and formule, that give a special interest to 
his writings. His latest book, long awaited, is a fitting 
sequel to his exposure of the Versailles Treaty.” 





MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Furnishing 





sccures to every customer values in House Furnish. 
ings which are never equalled elsewhere. For example 
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Hamptons No. C47. Deep-seated Oak adjustable Chair, 
as illustrated above, with 
Corduroy. Fitted on left-hand si.ic with a rack for 
newspapers, magazines, etc., and on right-hand side 
with a folding coffee tray. Reduced from 

75s. to 52s. 6d. 


For illustrations of many other equally great bargains in 
Furniture, Carpets, Furnishing Fabrics, Linen, Well. 
papers, Antiques, China, Ironmongery, etc., see 


Hamptons’ Sale Catalogue 


SENT FREE. PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W.1. | 


cushions covered in 








Your books are prized pos- 
sessions. House them in a 


Slobe“Wernicke 


“ELASTIC ”,..: BOOKCASE 


If your books are left ex- 
posed on open shelves, or 
jammed tightly together in 
a fixed size bookcase, they 
deteriorate. Buy a 
few Globe - Wernicke 
“Elastic” Units, then as 
your book possessions in- 
crease you can always add 
more units to match. 

Good books deserve good 
housing. Globe-Wernicke 
Units offer the best accom- 
modation. Buy at the 


REDUCED PRICES. 


Take advantage of the recent 
reduction in prices. Re member 
Globe - Wernicke * Elastic 
Bookcases are BRITISH 
MADE, and are world-famous 
for QUALITY and fine finish. 
They contain only the best 
features in sectional construc- 
tion, and are 


“ ALWAYS COMPLETE 
BUT NEVER FINISHED.” 





soon 











STANDARD STYLE BOOK- 
CASE AS ABOVE 


OAK - - £6.5.0 
MAHOGANY £8.6.0 





Made in three Styles: Additional Oa Units 
Standard, Ideal & Universal. ree ce Ss 
Send for Catalogue No. 20B Mahogany - £1,18.6 
showing complete range and 





particulars of reduced prices. 


Fre Globe-Wervicke Co sid | 


Office and Library Furnishers, 
44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1; 
Manchester : 13 Victoria Strect 


London : 











98 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
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w it Hunger, Cold and 
ho Lift the patent lever, g j 
fj immerse the nib in « “ 
I ink, let the Tever Despair in Germany. 
Mack, pause for a 
second, press home, 
the pen is filled. The HILE experts are examining the 
little lever fits flush Siig 
on the barrel. It is causes, at least 34 million people 
the simplest _ self- are totally unemployed, and the number 
filling contrivance is increasing. The dole is equal to Os. 
yet invented. ‘ 
per week for a family. 
1M 2 . 
Can You Realise what this 
J a 
Means to their Children? 
The old people have lost their savings. 
The professional classes are in utter 
poverty. 
—the haute ec hosel a 
rire types? “Resulas,” Type | PRESENTATION PENS. 1N British Appeal for Relief 
tone 12/ 6; “Safety” Dp SILVER AND GOL D. " Nibs to 
from 17/6; No. 52, Sel! suit ail ey ds. Every Pen fully s 
‘illing’ Typ (witl Pateny guat 
pny as uaceneatadly. 17 6; No. ‘Of po and Jewellers if Germany 
54, 22/6; No. 55, 27/6; No. 56, Everywhere. 
32/6; No. 58, 42/ Clip-Cap The “ Pen Kook” sent free on 
1/- extra request. sign ed by 
L.G.Sloan, Ltd Che Pen Cornet Kingsway,London, W.C.2 Sir Clifford Allbutt Gen. Sir Hubsrt Gough 
Use Waterman’s Ideal INK—Best for all Pens. Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
M.P, Esq., M.P. 
Arnold Bennett, Esq. Bishop of Oxford 
Admiral Drury-Lowe General Smuts 
eae Miss Margaret Bond- Rt. Hon. Sir Albert 
ZZ EAA field, M.P. Spicer. 
<A A” Lord Emmott Mrs. Margaret Win- 
YP 7 Bishop of Exeter tringham, M.P. 
and many others. 
’ 
CARRS The money will be administered by the 
following well-known Relief Societies 
[ I B which are co-operating in this Appeal: 
= The Society of Friends’ Council for Inter- 
S HEESE national Service. 
The Save the Children Fund, The Uni- 
rersities’ Relief Fund. 
BISCUITS ° pre ates Rage a : 
> Fellows econciliation. 
are a delightful com. bsieg =i ee ee yo a 
bination of cris flaky I'he German Distress Relief Fund. 
biscuit and real cheese The British Council of the World Alliance 
of most delicate and for Promoting International Friend- 
4% refined flavour. They are a hip tt i. die eal 
ideal for luncheon or or ship through the Churches. 
dinner. Order a trial tin ‘eatin | 
from your stores. A Cali to Generous Britain! 
Mace only by Your gift may be earmarked, if desired, for 
CARR &CO.L2 any of the Societies, and should be addressed to: 
CARLISLE 
Dr. Hinpa CLARK, Hon. Sec., (Room 8) 
135 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 
Bankers: BARCLAYS, LTD. 
—— —- 
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British Empire 


CANCER 
CAMPAIGN 


years of age, never contract 

Cancer. Let us be thankful 
for that, but in pity for the seventh 
person let us join in seeking to solve 
the riddle of Cancer. 


 ;. persons out of seven, over 30 


You may share in the good work by 
sending a contribution to the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign, which is 
trying to raise £1,000,000 in order to 
further Research on Cancer in all 
parts of the Empire. 


“POSTER STAMPS ” 


Send cheque or P.O. for a book of “ Poster 
Stamps ” containing ten 1/- stamps, or ten 
6d. stamps, and distribute these among your 
friends. Loose stamps, 1/- or 6d., also 
obtainable from the British Red Cross 
Society, 


Give what you can To-day ! 












| 
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The Prince 


Sick Children. 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


—as Patron—has promised 
to open the new 


** William Shepherd Wing ” 


of the 


Belgrave Hospital for Children 


on February 12th, and has consented to accept 
an album containing the names of all new Sub- 
scribers and Donors for the maintenance of this 
wing. May we enter your name in the album? 


Please enter my name in the Album 
as { An annual subscriber of £ 
A donor 

which I enclose. 


TIN Ge actsezidhd ciate dies pibigiibensiadiiasennisionss ches 
(Please write distinctly.) 


I sc sacadebancditesasimnicicntiniccnanwiesiunuminsdiccdaaislon 







To the Secretary, . 


Belgrave Hospital for Children, 
Clapham Road, 
London, S.W. 9. 


1 ETT 











How YOUSS Must Help! 














H Go personally to your local Red Cross, or send 
H cheques and Postal Orders to the Hon. Sir 
i Arthur Stanley, G.B.E., C.B., Dept. “ Sp.,” 
: The British Red Cross Society, 19 Berkeley 
: Street, London, W. 1, or to Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 
: Head Office or Branches. Cheques, &c., to be 
” nin; made payable to “The British Red Cross Min 
fi hall : Society,” and crossed “ British Empire Cancer bella hl 
—— Campaign, Lloyds Bank, Ltd.: Not Negotiable.” 
H 
H 





A Special Appeal for the New Year 
A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED 
The Pioneer ener“ Founded 1643, 


THEIR MAJESTIES” THE KING AND | 
JUEE 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINC E OF WALES. 


The “ARETHUSA” 


Training Ship and the | 
Shaftesbury Homes | 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 
(RECEIVED TO gare £12,900) | 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT ANY BRANCH OF THE) 
SOCIETY’S WORK. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. | 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration, 
1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAYTON, Esa 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DE Vi TT, Esq 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G. COP EL “AND, 
eques showd be made payable to and sent to 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. fed 























. 1800, 


There is no finer Whisky | 


than the Famous 


“GROUSE” 
BRAND 


150/- per dozen. 


Speciality — Small Casks, 
particulars on application. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. an 
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® ROLLS-ROYCE 
SsaE@:) THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
LEGS LIK SOME OWNERS’ OPINIONS: 








nn 


“ My car is a 40/50 Alpine model of 1914, and seems as 
good to-day as when she was new. I have never had a 
mechanical trouble in nine years, and during that time she | 


al 


has travelled 31,000 miles.” Reference No. 727 


—=— Ss 


“IT am more than delighted with the 20 h.p. car. It is 
perfectly wonderful to drive, most luxurious and far nicer 
than even anticipated.” Reference No. 1016 


Original letters may be seen on application, 


tam:  ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED Telephone: 


* Rolhead, Pic Mayfair 6040 


London.” “’ 4/15 Conduit Street, London, W.1 (4 lanes) 












































=A pe Me INTER means sports ABROAD 
or 
ARM fireside parties AT HOME 
for many. It also means 


ANT and lack of WARMTH 


for unemployed 


PLAYERS mi 
ls jes OD MOTHERS, 


neciae CHILDREN, 
Virginia Cigarettes 


lonely 


These Cigarettes are made by the most SPINSTERS ‘and WIDOWS, 


modern machinery in a Model Factory zs x" 
under ideal conditions. Ill-clad, hungry, shivering. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them cannot be beaten. 


mers | | CHURCH ARMY 


10 for 8? 
20 fr 14 





LM, 








seeks to relieve’ the 
season’s special miseries in 














Also in %lb Carp Boxzs at 5° Countless ways of 
= PRACTICAL HELP. 
= JoHN PLAYER & SONS, 
= NOTTINGHAM. Work-aid; Rest Rooms; Soup Kitchens. 
al) (SS Please help by cheques crossed “ Barclays afe Church 
: Army,’ payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief 


Serene 
= = im 


Secretary, Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Strect, 


p> 
Marble Arch, W. I. 
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A Really Choice Pipe | | : 
Tobacco 
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they came. : 
OU have to have guests sometimes, of E 
course, and when they come, they all, E 
even the closest of relatives, are out to criticise, = 
They look for ‘ something : special’ And down you 3 
go in their opinion if you aren't able to give it. 
So why not make every little party a real success 
by giving it an extra touch of charm, a little of the dash and : 
spiciness that distinguishes the work of the great chefs? It sounds 3 
difficult, but you can do it easily if you'll just remember that what everyone = 
demands with food is favour, and that from time immemorial great cooks have y----eee : = 
obtained their finest flavours for meats by the clever use of fragrant spices. ; Soup, Fish, = 
Now in their natural form these spices are not at all easy to manage and dear = ;_-Entree, Joint, - 
and difficult to buy, but you obtain all of the richest, in inexpensive, easy-to-use el = 
form, in every bottle of deus need ; = 
: Yorkshire Relish : ze 
e ? almost all the = 
way through 
the meal, 
which is nothing more or omy oe a concentrat long-ematured essence of all the most } delicic ST ag gt ete 
me at flavou uring spices of the Fa It Gnet's sure way to iy ye your meat dishes the priceless 
* chef touch '—to lift them right out of the commonplace. A 2,400 drop bottle costs only Od. at any grocer's, 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & co. oe oe “ LEEDS. 























For cleaning Silver, Electro o &c 


unless ry 
opportunity to become Men and Women wo sethen of our Race. 
368 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born fret 


Plate =... 


Sold everywhere 64 It 2% & 4% 








LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, wht 


Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. we} 
opened, owing to the newand special treatment there provided. Pleas} 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. 


may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


you help us to eradicate their disease and give them ® 


of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 





£15,000 required annually: | = 
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PUL CH PERE Le 


THE TIME IS SHORT! 


Our commitments have recently in- 
creased by £3,500 yearly, viz. : 


Per UML Hdd 


NAA 


i] 








MUL ATEN mt 


Re-occupation of Stations 
in Unyamwezi, E.C. Africa, 
anextra ... eee eee 
: _ Important Developments 

_ Jerusalem Leper Work, an 

extra hi 53 . £1,000 yearly = 
: But our income has not ¥ fence since. = 
; Will you help this urgent need by 
_ prayer and gift so that this money may 


i be raised = 


| Before the close of our 
| Financial Year on Feb. 29? © 


Contributions should be addressed to the = 
Rev. EDGAR SWAINSON, Secretary, == 
London Association in Aid of— 





HUSH ATIUR AY MUU IY RAT 


\ 
uu 


Si 


Ofices: 7 NEW COURT, LINCOLN’S INN, 
LONDON W.C. 2. 


i 


mnt 








= 
= 


Literature free on application. 


Nat. Prov. and Union Bank of England, 
Lincoln's Inn Branch. 


Ane 


Bankers : 


WU 
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MUTUAL UMA UMUC LL 


Death Waiting 


unless immediate help sent. 


UTTER 


Owing to heavy death-roll in various 

Refugee Camps, the number of orphans 

is increasing alarmingly by the death of 
their parents. 


Do you realize? 


In two centres (Salonica and Athens) 
there are 


95.000 children 


in the Refugee Camps—more than half are 
orphans or half orphans. 


This number is in addition to 
14,000 in American Orphanages. 


Every gift will help to prevent death. 


Christian Refugee Fund 


or to the 


Armenian Massacre Relief, 


both funds under the supervision of 


Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society. 


(No Office Rent or Salaries.) 
= §S.W.GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief Commissioner, 2 
358Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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UNCANAUN MASLIN 
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_| session of all mankind. 


£2,500 yearly 











Moravian Missions, | 











The British and Foreign Bible Society exists not 


:| for the British Empire alone, but for the world. 


Its object is to make the Bible the common pos- 
About one-third of its 
| work is done among the 450,000,000 people who 
are British subjects. 

In 1897 The Times said: “The progress and 
expansion of the British Empire and the British race 
_ have been illustrated in a thousand ways during the 
| present year; but there is nothing which exhibits 
| that progress and that expansion in a clearer or 
| better light than the work of the British and Foreign 
| Bible Society.” 

What was true in 1897 is equally true in 1924. 

The progress and expansion of the Empire will 
be shown by the great Exhibition to be opened at 
Wembley next April. The Bible Society's Court 
will occupy a prominent position in the Exhibition. 
And rightly so. Everywhere the Society is carrying 





;| on work that is vital to the highest welfare of the 
= Empire. 


In effect, the Bible Society says to individuals and 
nations within the Empire, in the familiar words 
addressed to the King during the Coronation 
Service: * We present you with this Book, the most 
| valuable thing that this world affords. Here is 
wisdom; this is the royal law; these are the lively 
oracles of God.” 

The Committee now appeal for an annual income 
of £450,000 to enable them to maintain and extend 
this work. 

Contributions will be warmly welcomed by The 
Secretaries, The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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The Women in the 
Log Shacks 


on the Western Prairies of Canada and in pees 
Australian Bush need our sympathy even m¢ 
than the men. Picture them in their isol atio mm 


Inna 


tit 


i) 
My 









and hard toil. There are thousands of them = 
who have gone out to begin life over again in a = 
new Country. Far from church or service, they = 
run the risk of falling away from all religion = 
Yet they are our own kith and kin, fellow-« itiz ens == 
with us of our great Empire. Have we no care = 


LOA 


for them? The 
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e COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
Fi 

aS 

a now in its Hundred and First Year, seeing the 
= terrible need, is appealing for a 


iy 


pene Fund of £1 00, 000 
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a most modest sum, considering the st fields 
to be cove ie What are you d ing ‘for our 
brethret tl overseas ? 
= 
=3 Contributions may be sent to Barclays Bank, Lombard : 
- Street, or to the Secretary : 
= 9 Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. re 
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BRITISH INDIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 


4. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 
®. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
8. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
and Australia. 
th Avice. °° to Port Sudan, East 


ica. 
5. London to Queensland 
6. London (cargo) aud 








nda. 
Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 
ones Agstraiio = Panay Janel). ities 
. om an Ulan ne - 
7 couver or brascieos to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea . 
®. London (one «lass only, third oiass rates) to Aus- 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 


ADDRES. 
Nos. 1, 2,3, 44 5 For Passage, Pk }. Mouse, 14-16, Cockspur 
8i.,'8.W.1 


. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and 8.1. 

Offices, 122, Leujenhalt St. London, €.0.3. B. i. Agents, 

Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, St., , B.C. 8. 

Mo. 6.--J. B. Westray & Oo., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall St, 

ndon, £.0. 3, or P. & O. House, as above. 

No. 7.—Union 8.8. Go. of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & 0. House 
(First Fleer), 14, Cockspur 8t., London, $.W. 1, and for 
Vancouver Service, any ce of Ganadian Pacific Rallway. 

fo. 8.—P. & O. Service, Austrailia, via Cape, 32, Lime St., 
London, as or P. 6 he as above. ——Er 

All Routes) — ngaise, P, he 
ss 41, Boulevard des Capuoines. 

















NEDERLAND ROYAL MAIL LINE 


| (Stoomvaart Maatschappij ‘‘ Nederland.’’) | 


SHORT SEA TRIPS 
By Mail Steamers SOUTHAMPTON to 
ALGIERS and GENOA, 
Thence COLOMBO, SABANG, SINGAPORE and JAVA. 


Steamers leave Southampton January 8th and_ alternate 
Tuesdays. Unpacked motor cars carried at special rates if 
accompanied by passenger. 

| SINGLE AND TWO BED OUTSIDE CABINS. 


For further information apply: D. H. DRAKEFORD, General 
~ enger Agent for Great britain, 60 HAYMARKET, LONDON, 
oa. W. I. 
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EGYPT AND THE NILE. 
PALESTINE AND GALILEE. 


86 DAYS 165 GUINEAS 
First Class Throughout. 
Private Escorted Tour. Dep. March 4. 


GEORGE LUNNS TOURS, 74 Wigmore St., W. 1. 
































March-June, personally conducted by experienced lady traveller 
(just returned home from S.A.). Careful preparation for visiting 
principal places of interest with serenity and comfort. Travel 
and Hotels first class throughout. Personal interviews in London. 
Immediate communication requested. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOUR 





Sail February 29th. 


Address: MABEL MERCER, F.R.G.S., KINGSBRIDGE, DEVON. 




















= 


OOKS.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, £3 10s., pub. £7 7s.; Steven- 
son’s Works, “ Vailrina’’ Lait., 26 vols., £88; Nutt’s Studies on the legend 

f the Moly Graij, 1888, very rare, £4 10s.; Waite’s the Hidden Church of the Holy 
Grail, 1909, £2 @».; Pearce’s Text-Rook of Astrology, 2 vols., Ist edition, £3 3s. ; 
Bond’s Roodscssens and Roodlefts, 2 vols., ; Lord Morley’s Works, 15 vols., 


80s. 


15 15s.; Geo, Miot’s Works and Life, 24 vols,, £5 5s.; Almanach de Gotha, ranging 
om 1801 to 1848, 24 vols,, £5 6s.; Yule’s Travels of Marco Polo, 2 vots., 1903, 
€4 4s.; Villari’s Life and Times of Machiavelli, 2 volg., 1892, 42s.; Westminster 


Cathedral, with 160 iflus., 2 vols., 638. for 223.; 3 overest, The Recennaissance, 
dit. de Luxe, only 209 dane, £5 5s.; WANTED, Baller’s Birds of New Zealand, 1888, 
vols., £6 offered.—E. Baker's @xeat Bookshop, John Bright Strect, Birmingham. 





THOS. COOK & SON’) 


PROGRAMME No. 96, 


“WINTER SUNSHINE,” 


TOURS AND CRUISES IN SUNNY CLIMES ANp 
SUNNY NOOKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Free on request. 


SUNNY ITALY. 
The next departures of our “IDEAL” ITALIAN TOUR, 
February 20th, March 19th, &c. 
Conducted throughout. 


Inclusive 40Cs. { 


charge 
Programme No. 124. 
EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 


An Escorted Tour leaves every month. 
i Cond 
Inclusive ) 100Gs. { on ucted 
charge ) throughout, 
Other Escorted Tours leave at frequent intervals for the French 
and Italian Rivieras, Algeria, Spain, &c. 


COURIER SERVICE TO ALL PARTS. 


Di Ta il 


Three weeks’ 
Tour. 





AUTOMOBILE TOURS. 
PRIVATE MOTOR-CARS can be provided for touring in Algeria, 
Morocco, France, Switzerland, Italy, &c. 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 


and Letters of Credit issued. 
Foreign Moneys supplied. 
Baggage insured, stored and forwarded. 


RAILWAY TICKETS 
FOR ANY JOURNEY ISSUED IN ADVANCE. 
Apply: LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, and BRANCHES. 
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NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


ECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room. 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 





The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawet. 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cote 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened-—shicets inserie® 
—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively rendered 


Replace pin-stopper. 
Tubes 44d. (vest pocket), 6d. and od. Sold everywhere 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., 





BELFAST. 


¢ 

if 

SPECIMEN ‘‘ POPULAR ’’ TOURS, 

including Travel Tickets, Hotel Accommodation, &c. 4 

The Riviera, Travel and Hotel, 7 days from “ne £8 27018 

The Riviera, Travel and Hotel, 14 days from end 10 6 OTF 
Pyrenees, |!7 days’ Tour oe en ose ° 17 44 
iviera, with 3 auto-car excursions, 14 days eee 16 16 96 

Ocean Voyage to Genoa, home Riviera, 18 days ... 24 11 6 ‘ 
Riviera and Algiers, 23 days eee ase ese m 3S 
Algiers and Biskra, 26 days... eee eee 31 16 6 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, 42 days’ Tour 134 9 9 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


: HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
'|MACASSAR OIL 








F 

} 

| which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
¥ the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
; which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
i sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
' | Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
; Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or similar name. 











STAFF DIRECTOR OF A 
employing 5,000 people the assist- 
ance of a MAN of UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
40) to act ADJUTANT, 
and particularly to oper administer a 


system of Commercial and Technical Education 


rN HE FIRM 
. requires 
his 


(under as 


ate and 


in the organization. 


The position requires considerable tact, capac- 
ity and initiative, and might lead to commercial 
Liberal offered 


openings of importance. salary 


to suitable applicant. 
Reply, stating age, salary required and qualifi- 
17, S. O. PEACOCK, LTD., 


Liverpool. 


cations, to Box No. 


62 Dale Street, 





= Literary Editor of the Spectator highly recommends 

experienced journalist requiring literary work, collecting and arrang ing 
material, proof-reading, revising MSS, for authors, &c.—Write H., 45 Handforth 
Road, London, S.W.9 


YAREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING (6th Edition); 

7 sections now ready (64d. each, post free), (1) Cookery and Catering. 

(2) Medical, Nursing and Allied. (3) Secretarial, Organising, Administrative. 
\ Social Work. (5) Art. (6) Outdoor Work, (7) Teaching.—WOMEN’S EM- 
*LOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. (Dept. A.), 54 Russell square, W C. 1, 








DVERTISER recommends ex-Public Schoo! Boy as part-time 

SECRETARY to M.P. or public man {or similar post). Corresponding 

sala Business knowledge and literary tastes.—Reply Box 1212, the Spectator, 
13 ‘York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


7 ACANCY will occur shovily ; for PREMIUM PUPIL in hand- 
loom studio, Wide range of work undertaken, Residential arrangements. 
—Mrs, HAZARD, Caltofts, Harleston, Norfolk 


JARTNERSHIP offered in high-class boarding and day school 
for girls on the S.E, Coast; over 30 boarders paying 50 guineas a term and 
extras, aud 20 day. pupils. Gross receipts between £4,000 and £5,000 a year; net 
profit about £1,300. £2,250 required for half share of goodwill, furniture and in 
provements half of which should be paid down.—For further particulars ap) ly 
T. 8663, c/o TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LIMITED, School Transfer Agents, 
61 Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 





















































m9 a0 f Lectures, Scholarships, &r. 
Small Classifted Advertisements. TRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STRBET, E.C. 
M. | F.R.S., will pre yd lectures on 


Exhibition. 
NEW ENGLISH ART 
a 607TH EXHIBITION. 10—5 Dafly. 
54 PALL MALL BAST, near National Gallery. 
Go Let, Kc. 
RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 


FURNISHED KUVOMS TO LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 
gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 





CLUB. 























ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen only. Five 
honeea In the Hvde Park district 
Sale by Auction, &c. 
— SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
u (Estd. 1744), 
84-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUC TION. 
Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely. 


JANUARY 2ist To 24TA.—Phe very sone nsive LIBRARY OF DRAMATIO 


LITERATURE, forme db vy the late HH I’. House, Esq. (Sold by Order of the Executor.) 
Illustrated « atalogu es (4 ‘plate Ss), : 
JANUARY 257TH.—PERSIAN POT TERY, METAL WORK and TEXTILES; 


ilso a collection of OLD ENGLISH PICTURES ON GLASS, the property of Captain 


Alwyn Foster; OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, the property of J. B. Vérel, Esq. ; 
ORIENTAL RUGS, et 
On view two davs prior Catalogues may be had. 











- high-class ~ Boarding and Day School for Girls 
district near London; 20 boarders paying 100 
1d 60 day pupils paying 18 to 30 guineas per 
ipts over £4,000 a year, net profit £900, 


hr ar 8 AL an er 

t tirst-class residential 
culneas jx r annum, and between 50 a 
annum, in xtras Groas rec 





ion to ¢ 





to, i for goodwill, furniture and equipment, half of which should be paid 
b cash.—For f th r particulars apply an S822 c/o TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 
LIMITED, Sel Trans! ier_ Agents, 61 nduit Street, London, W. 1. 











eis, Xc., Sons and Wanted. 


R. WiLLIAM’S ENLOWED HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
DOLGELLEY, NORTH WALES. 





APPOINTMEN r F HE A D-MISTRESS, 


The Governors of the above-named School invite applications for the appointment 
f HEAD-MISTRESS, 

Salary £750 per annum, together with free residence 
4 pupils 179 (boarders 129, day scholars 50). 


and board, Present number 





> The person appointed must possess a degree of some British University or qualifica- 
10083 equivalent to such a devree 
I t t , exp , A ether with not more than four recent 
u to the undersigne “4 (of whom further particulars may be 
. t later than Thursday, the 14th day ot February, 1924, 





i to forward twenty copies of application and testimonials, 
3 RICHARD BARNETT, 


eumben, foes Clerk to the Governors, 


Mr. ARTHUR RB, HINKS, C.B.E., 
“THE. SUN’S JOURNEY THROUGH SPA 
on Tuesday, Weduesday, Thursday and Friday, January Sond. 25th, at 6 p.m, 


Admission free. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
Special Lectures, Lent Term, 1924. 
SOME AMERICAN PRESIDENTS AND THE ENGLISH PEOPLA, by Professor 
O. J. B. Gaskoin, M.A., Wednesdays at 10.30 a.m., beginning on Ja@uary 23rd. 
ANOIENT PHILOSOPHY : THALE . TO PARMENIDES, by Professor K. J, 
Spalding, M.A. Tuesdays at 3.15 p.m., beginning on January 29th. 
Further particulars may be obtained he oe Secretary, 43-45 Hark 





, Street, W. 1 





ING’S SWEDISH sYs 





tHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL T BR. AINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELI). students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 yeu: 
and includes F ee and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Syste m, Massave 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, et, Tenni . 
Net Ball. &c Fees £165 per annum For prospectus apply SEC i I 1 ARY 
ee pre EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMP .-: LANK, 5S.W.1 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. i4 
Chairman: Mr. 0. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer ;: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbai 

Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholars 
u to the Prin 

















Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply pal, 
Miss BE. BE. LAWRENCE. 
Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, LID. 


B° URNEMOUTH 


COLLEGIATE SOHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 


Founded in 1900 this well-known First-class Residential School for Girls has 
been removed to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth. 

The Grounds front Bournemouth Bay and cover an area of ten acres. Thé 
School is perfectly equipped for all purposes, Preparation for University, Domestic 
Science Department, «&c. 

Llustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, 
Bournemouth. 


_— DOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTON PARK, near BRIGHTON. 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WOODHEAD and Miss CLEARE, 


Wentworth, College Road, 





Principals: Miss 





Sound education. Comprehensive curriculum, Modern methods, Preparation 
for universities, Girls over 16 years of age may specialize, Seli-government and 
responsibility have developed succe ssfully in this school.—t or illustrated prospectus 
apply SECRETARY 

INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
HINDHEAD, SURREY 
Bracing climate. nd educatio 


Hlead-Mistress: Miss F. M. 38 BAT HELOR (Oxt Hons. Sch.). 


I@HFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal Miss 








WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
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P N.E.U.—Highly recommended home school, entire charge if 
e desired. High, bracing position. Languages, dancing, music, games, golf.— Mrs. 
ROSSITER, Calleva Hall, Harpsden Heights, Henicy, Oxon. ‘Phone: Henley 79. 
INDORES SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON --SEA. 
Principal: Miss L. A. FREEMAN, 
Residential School for Girls. Next term commences January 22nd. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
( i RAN 


Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
Recognized as efficient by the Board of Education. 


VILLE HOUSE, EASTBOURNE. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

FOLEY, B.Sc. (Lond.). Bracing position near sea and Downs. 

on modern lines. 


Principal: Mre. NELSON 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


Thorough education 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 

















Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 
st ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK 

Head-Mistress : 








FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term: Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


S* HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT, Moun- 
tain and sea air. Principal: Miss WHEELER. Special terms for clergymen’s, 
ministers’, and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 


Classical Tripos, 








= GRANGE avta-rtvog:d. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. 

Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large 


zarden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





—_— HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850, 
Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Principals 4 Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. ee 


THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and RT. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 
‘ 


ILTON HOUSE, READING 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during the 
holidays. 
Principals : The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 


Not less than Six Scholarships of the nominal value of £10 a year will be offered 
by the Council on the result of an examination to be held in May, 1924, to GIRLS 
mder 14 0n the Ist May. The Council have power to make additional grante varying 
from £30 to £90 a year to scholars, 

All entry forms must be received before March $1st, 1024,—For further particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS.—26th edition, 1,052 pages, 
rice Ss., postage 0d.—Particulars, with views, of Preparatory, Boys’ and 


Girls’ Schools and Tutors, Domestic Economy and Physical Training Colleges, &c., 
J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















Boys Schools and Colleges. 


ARGQaAT EB CU LL_E@GQE . 
SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY. 
os SECTION, 
"rine 





N 


MA. (Pembroke College, Camb.). 


Pribate Tuition, Kc. 


‘ . ee 

.,LOCUTION.— Mr. CHARLES SEYMODR 
4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPRa " 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Spéaki KING 











Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, - Barriste ‘ 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), wate’ 
== 


Scholastic Agencies. 





T . 7 J << 
DV¥VIECE ASOUT SCHOOLS at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHype 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., ABLISHMENn, 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926 
Educational Agents. Established 18738. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly al] Schoo 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information a} - 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial v : 
Agriculture and Horticulture. : 7” 





NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 
S CHOOLS Information and carefully consider 
advice can be obtained from se 

TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 


Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive inform, 
tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms 4 
occupation at home and abroad. _” 
Write 


muTORS 


AREERS. 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. Gerrard 3272 and 3273, 


‘CHOOLS ror BOYS aynp 
oe TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FoR 

SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schoo 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aj] 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information : 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4,— 

Telephone : Central 5053. : 


for free booklets ““ON THE CHOICE oF 4 


"Phones : 











—$——— 


Authors, Cppeturiting, &c. 





Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 


EC.4 
i BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT, 
e LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 
Authors’ MSS. personally criticised and revised. Typewriting and proof-readin 
conducted by experts. MSS. required for book and journal publication at bom 
and abroad. Translations from French, Russian and Oriental languages undertaker 
Moderate terms. Enquiries tnvited. 


o. Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 

‘4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training, 

Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W.1, 

UTHORS.—Wanted, Poems, Plays, Novels, Children’s Stories, 

etc. Known or unknown authors.—Write MORLAN D, Publisher, Amersham 
Bucks. Estd. 1905. 


FFYPEWRITING and Proof-reading by experienced Clerk, late 


Dectors’ Commons, 





DE 














London University. Accurate, prompt. MSs. Is., carbon copy 3d, pu 
1,900 words.._Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 
1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction 


) Qe yr Is. 
quantity. [legible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mathers’ 
Est. 1909.— Expedient Typing Co.(1), 69 Lower Clapton Rd.,E.5. ’Phone: Dalstons 4274 
ee Rw Rees AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE (“CC”), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 
a ig ae 1,000 words, Authors’ MSS., Plays, ete. 
Also duplicating and carbon copies, — Miss BEITH, Tattingston, 
Tpswich. 
A UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 
Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs.—Mr. ARTHUR H. STOCK 




















| | Abaalesias MASSEY LITERARY AGENT, | 


SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER" 


GIRLs, 


— —— 


—=/ 


A. LEACH LEWIS, WELL, Publisher, 20 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Typewritiy 
W. LEACH LEWIS (Caius Colleve. Camb.) unessential. Established 1898. 
“L OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER " (Revised Edition), EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing 
containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets A Postal! Lessons : expert tuition. Recommended by leading Editors,—Wrie 1 


(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply. &c., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), ‘“‘ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Strect, London, W. 1. 


A BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, «c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81. Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some twelve Open Scholarships, for 

Roys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, value from £90 a 

year downwards, will be awarded by examination beginning March 4th, 1024. Boys 
examined at Rossall and in London.—Apply the BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


|| Se ‘OMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 

Cotawold Hills for BOYS, The alm is to provide Secondary Education 
in an environment which will encourage individual initiative and responsibility 
through an en ed freedom.—For particulars apply to the Head-Master, 
J. H. SIMPSON, M.A., Rendcomb College, near Cirencester, 


NANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 
An Examination will be held during the last week in May, 1924, for the 
awarding of SIX Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to BOYS under 14 on 
June ist, 1924. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one of the 
Scholarships, but a much higher standard of work will be expected.—For full 
Information apply to the BURSAR. 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 


Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

















for “ Guide to Authorship,” London College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle St., W.1, 














N SS. TYPEWRITTEN, 10d. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies 
8d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Translations. Accuracy and 
patch.—-MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 
Cours, Xr. 
TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 


(jeseer 


PRICE INCLUDES HOTELS AND RAIL; 


£11 11s. LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions, Rigi, Burge 
stock, &c, 
£16 163, ROME Tours, also extended Tours to NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE, 
£16 163. VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, STRESA, GARDONE 
RIVIERA, 





sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


Illustrated Booklet, Hon, Sec., Colonel FERGUSSON, O.M.G., 
$4B Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W.4 
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1H E ae -e BA BT 
Visited with N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
EGYPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, FAYOUM, 


February St PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the 














February PHRATES, TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, &c. 
March pg ALGERIA-TUNISLA. Motor tour de luxe. : 
wav ATE, SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, S.FE. 19. 
aS a 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 106. 
= te 
Foreign. 

YWITZERLAND. — Mountain Chalet, 3,600 feet. Beautiful 

S sunny position. diood table Pension terms from 8 francs. Photos,— Miss 


PHILLIPS, Richemont, St, Lég tier sur Vt vey. Also furnished flats, near Vevey, 


with or without board. 


Botels, 


———— 
, BOURNEMOUTH 





. te 


residents 


Brdros, 


HYDRO 





Hotel 


enjoy 




















Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on We 
(iif overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. aoa 
T DEVON.—A few PAYING GUESTS received. Well 
N. appo ¥inted old manor house, Good winter climate. Dairy produce (iood 
cuisine. Moderate terms. Near golf PrABOR Lee | House Marwood. Baristaple, 
= S * - I ,, = 
Financial, Kc. 
———. rare . er" . : aoa 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Retry ne List (gratis) of L7U 
Inns and Hotels managed by the ople’s Refreshment House Association, 
itd. Take £1 Shares (maximum divid § per cent.) or sy per cent, Loan Stock, 
“PRILA.. Ltd., St. George's House, 193 hi gent Street. W. 
——_— a _— ee 
Miscellaneous. 


A ARSON’S. 


Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL “ANTI-CORROS SION PAINT. Uneqnatled 


for the protection of all exposed wood, 11 brick and compo surfaces Ml 
all colours. For patterns and particulars writ 
WA ALTER ( ARSON « SONS Battersea, London. S.W. 11. 
SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INYVIS UBL 











REPATR COMP Mey, Dept. Sp., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, &.C. 
*phone: City 1170. We eollect 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arins, 
Crest. Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 28. Specimens sent free HENRY BL. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 


London, W. 1. 














REAL SAVING.—WE ‘TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write ior descriptive price list or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept 4.3, 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. Phone: Dalston 4777 
TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 


158. on 


ARTE iICLAL 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuleanite, 128. on Silver 
£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not 
Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver 
reliable firm. 


accepted, parcel 
Jewellery (broken 


Gold, 
returned post free. 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the 








8 CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester, Estd. 1850. 
lYHE only absolute Cockroach Exterminator is “ Blattis,” 
the Union Cockroach Paste. Guaranteed to completely destroy them 
by the sole makers :—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. Tins, ; 
ls, 6d4., 28. Sd., or 58., post free. 
PDESIDENT PATIENTS. LLLUSTRATED Booklet  de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all part Yown, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenies, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c,.),-—Post free on application to Mr, A. V, STOREY 


General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 


12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1 





If the bonus lately declared continues uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 
at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 


No Commission. 


No Shareholders. 











Monthly 


A New 


Review. 


The Transatlantic 
Review 


Literary 


Vol. f... No, 1. January, 1924. Price 2/- Net 
Edited by F. M. FORD (Ford Madox Hnueffer) 
The Contents imeclude the opening cl hapte of a 1 
story ent itled ** The Nature of a Crin , by "Jos: Py! | 
Conrap and I’. M. Hue: at ian | URS Pounxp, |] 


Ccoamincs and A. E. Coprarp; Memories of |} 
by Luke Jonipves; achaea ications || 
from Harpy, H. G. Wetus, T. S. E1.10% 
and Josert Conran; and a serial by I’. M. Vorp, 
DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Battles with Giant Fish 


EK. E. 
Wurst R 


1 TTOMAS 











| By F. A. MITCHELL HEDGI 8, PLS. ERGS., 1 
i i ZS. With 63 Tlustrations from photographs y y 
Lady Richmond ia, Cloth. 21 net (Second | 
{mpression.) i 
“One of the most thrilling tales of irue ; t of recent 
7 ae Lit i] s Literary Supf 
“Mr. Mitehe i" H dges’s two years’ fishing ( 
wid the Pacitic Ocean provides one of the mo 
ever penned by a sp arts! nan.”’—T/ laily (hs } 
“An amazingly interesting beok, he D : i 
Leiters of the Tsaritsa io the Tsar ! 
F With an Introduction by STR BERNARD PARES, |] 
Ww.B.E. Cloth, 18s. net. | 
“Xo ch tragic R yal leiters have vert | 
* Com like a voice out of the toml - ¢ dreadiul 1] 
mbs of ~ world.” Luci ) tc | 
DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





LONDON : 


a a a . 


The 
LOEB 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


1. dited by Ii, Capps, P; Oo 5 i | BS 1 I: Paye, 
Lit.D., and WW. HH. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 

Each vol.: lcap SvVO. “HOO-GO0 page 

Cloth, 10 Leather, 12s 6d net. 


q@g° ( ‘ug 140 volumes have already been published. 


Cr and ‘ras! lat iOh pa eo 4 ch 0 her page 
i: page. 
New volumes now ready:— 
(1) Latin 
MFENEAS TACTICUS, ASCLEPIODOTUS AND 
ONASANDER. Trans. by The /ilinois Club. 
CICERO: DE SENECTUTE, DI AMICITTEA, 
\ND DE DIVINATIONE. Trans. by II’. A. 
CICERO SPEECHES. Trans. by NV. 1. Walt 
(2) Greck 
HIPPOCRATES. Trans. by }i". 77. S. Jones. (4 vols.) 
Vols. 1 aad If 
JULIAN, Trans. by IV. Cave Wright. (3. vols.) 
Vol. Ill 
THUCYDIDES. ‘Trans. by C. F. Smith. (4 vols.) 
Vol. IV 


MEMORABILIA G:CONO- 
by CE. 


WM. HEINE 


AND 


Marchant. 


XENOPHON : 
MICUS. 


‘Trans. 


MANN, LTD 
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FROM THE LIST OF 


H.M.STATIONERY OFFICE 


GUIDE TO THE MANUSCRIPTS PRESERVED 
IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. 
12s. 6d. (13s. 3d.) 
By M. S. Giuseppi, F.S.A.:—Vol. | 
etc. 


* A guide to all the public and legal d 
1000 years of this country’s history. 
information. Interesting reading. "Dail y 





Legal Records, 
ocuments for nearly 
Curious 
Mail. 





DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCE. FINAL REPORT 
OF THE LINLITHGOW COMMITTEE. 
1s. (is. 13d.) 
This Report Summarises the Committee's views 
regarding the marketing and distributive system. 





GUIDE TO CURRENT OFFICIAL STATISTICS. 
(3rd Impression. ) 1s. (is. 24d.) 


This volume, which has been prepared at the 
instance of the Permanent Consultative Committee 
on Official Statistics, is intended as a general guide 
to the Statistics contained in current official publica- 
tions. It is divided into two parts:— 

(1) A List of Publications containing Statistics 
grouped, usually under the Departments severaily 
responsible; and 

(2) ASubject Index to the Volumes included in (1). 





DEVELOPMENT COMMISSIONERS’ 13TH 
REPORT, for year ended March 31, 1923. 


4s. (4s. 2d.) 





TREATY OF PEACE 


between the Allied and Associated Powers an 
Germany, the Protocol annexed thereto, &c., 
SIGNED AT VERSAILLES, June 28th, 1919. (With 


Maps and Signatures in Facsimile.) Special Edition. 


Just published. 2s. 6d. (3s. 3d.) 





INVENTORY OF THE HISTORICAL MONU- 
MENTS OF SOUTH-EAST ESSEX. 
25s. (25s. 9d.) 
Prepared by the Royal Commission on the Historical 
Monuments of England. 
County of FE: 





This volume (the fourth) completes the iSCX. 
The beautifully illustrated volumes in this series will prove 
a positive de ‘light to all those with antiquarian or archi- 
tectural interests 

Select Committee's Report; with Proceedings, 


Minutes of Evidence, Appendices and Index. 


22s. 6d. (23s. 3d.) 





All pri net and those in parentheses include postage. 


*s are 





May be obtained directly from the Sale Offices of 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE. 
LONDON: 
Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
28 Abingdon Street, S.W. 1. 
MANCHESTER: York Street. 
CARDIFF: EDINBURGH: 


1 St. Andrew's Crescent. 120 George Street. 


Or through any Boot:seller. 
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SANE SEX BOOKS. 


There are Sex Books and Sex Boo'es. For clean, honest, str aight. 


forward information there is only one choice, and that is The Life 

and Race Series, published by the proprietors of the 6d. Month ily 

Magazine, “ Health and Efficiency.’ ‘he Books do not Pa ander to 

weakness or prejudice, and cannot possibly be confuse h the 

other kind of literature sold in certain quarters. 

WISE WEDLOCK GIRLHOOD 

The Standard Volume on Birth zo Facts of Life presented ty 

Control. 6s. 9d. sirls. 33 

By Dr. G. COURTENAY By MONA BAIRD 
BEALE BOYHOOD 

THE REALITIES OF ee 


MARRIAGE 


By CHARLES T: 4OMPSON 
A Book of Guidance for 


‘9. HOW TO LOVE 


Gs. 9d 
By Dr.G.COURTENAY BEALE jit Art of Courtship + 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
¢ e oats authentic edition. YOUTH AND 
(lllustrated.) 9s. Gd. 
By Dr. R. T. TRALL ee, 
or Sex Knowled fo: mune 
MANHOOD People. 
lhe Facts of Life presented to By WALTER M. GALL ICHAN 
Men. d 3s THE LURE OF Love 
By CHARLES THOMPSON A Manual for luture Brides and 
B dic 
MATRIMONY By Dr. ROBERTSON 
the Truth about Marriage. WALLACE, M.B., CM, 
3s. 

By MONA BAIRD OF HEALTH 
WOMANHOOD A Course of Trai: ling in Health 
dle Facts of Life for Women. and Physical Cu ltur hy the 

3s editor of © Health and 

By MONA BAIRD Efficiency.” 4s, 


The 
ludes 


Special offer: 45 


Each price in 


complete library of 12 books for 
postage and a copy of — and Efictency," 
Send Cheque or P.O. to 
HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 
182 Ejficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4, 
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THE GREAT RESOURCES OF A 
FAMOUS BOOKSELLING HOUSE 
We provide 

An unrivalled selection of the most repre- 
sentative books in all classes of literature. 
2. Special facilities for giving advice as to reading, 
and for answering inquiries re general literary 
matters. 

A staff interested in literature ready to give 
accurate information and helpful suggestions 
Send for Catalogue and Monthly List entitle 

“Books of the Month,” post free. 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 
350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*"Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By appointment to H.M. the King 


d 
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THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 





© bn th bh. 
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BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
ulhor of “‘ Scalp Massage,” ** Uric Acid and the Hair,” ‘‘Alope ia Areata,” “ Tit 
ifair and the Nervous System,” *‘ Anaemia and the Hair,”’ Ac 


“ Everybody should read this book.’’— 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles. 
Lady's Pictorial. 
preservation and 
and convincing. 
- Medical Jeecord. 


Scotsman. 


“The precepts he lays down for the 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid 


| Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book t 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 
Consultations Free. ‘Phone: Victoria 


2215 





| Just Publ si 
| THE “ {GHITECTURE IN RESOLUTION 
| | Demy 8vo. By A. E. GILMORE. 10s. 6d. net 
A pe Ss of the welding together of 
ial ASTRONOMY, 
Psychology and Evolution to form the Great Creatorial Story. 
IN BEING. 
i Tendon: ELLIOT STOCK, 7 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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p.S. KING & SON, LTD. 





1a. BRITISH TRADE BOARDS SYSTEM: 


An Enquiry into its Operation. 


By DOROTHY SELLS, Ph.D. 
4 graphs, Cloth, 12s. 6d 


Within the last four years one of the questions most frequen 
ed by persons concerned with reconstruction problems in the 
field of labour has been: “How has the Trade Boards System 
jeveloped in Great Britain, and how has it worked under the test 
nd economic chi 10s?"’ This book is an attempt to answer 
availabk 


De my Svo. 304 pp. With 
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CHINESE COOLIE EMIGRATION 
To Countries within the British Empire. 


By PERSIA CRAWFORD CAMPBELL, M. A.(Sydney), 
Ml Se. (London); British Fellow Bryn Mawr College, U.S.A., 
1922-23. With a Preface by Tue Hon. W. Pumuer REEVeS, 
Ph. D Demy 8vo. 240 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
‘ Mis ss Campbell’s book, though an exposure incidentally a 
ible exposure—is not an attack. Jt is a statement of a mass of 
he argu ments for various forms of the cool 


are fairly quote “dl and set out . the chief merit of the 
ape art from the evident industry displayed, is the resolt: te per- 


authoress in getting to t bedrock of f 
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ESSAYS IN APPLIED ECONOMICS. 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A, Political Economy in 
the University of Cambridge. 00 pp. Cloth. 
) d 


Professor of 
Demy Sve. 
Contrnts.—The Vrivate Use of Money Employers and Economic 
Chivalry—Long and Short Hirings Unem iployment and the Great 
Slump—A Minimum Wage for Agriculture—Trade Beards and the 
Cave Committee—Prices and Wages from 1896-1914—Eugenies and 
Some Wage Problems—Small Holdines The Concentration « 





Population—-Some Aspects of the Housing Problem-—-The —_ rt of 
Royal Commission on the Income ‘Tax—-Income Tax ul Co- 

operative Socteti the Real Ratio of International leteidhane re 

The Foreign wachnders The Exchange Valu of Legal Tender 

Money. 
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SIR RENNELL RODD’S SECOND VOLUME, 


SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES. 
mf the Rt. Hon. Sir J. RENNELL RODD, G.C.B. 21s. net. 
Sit nell Rodd’s gcoond volume (1894-1901) includes his y 
! Be t under Lord Cromer during a most interesting and critical 
t me. Lord kite hener is als oO a prominent figure in this volume, 





ctator.- very re adab le book. Though it says so much 

I ord Cromer, as it was bound to do, there are plenty of other 
9 things in it. These, Cuneene. we must ask our readers to find 
ior themselves, They will not be disappointed.” 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR REDVERS 
BULLER, V.C. 


By Col. C. H. MELVILLE, C.M.G., 32s. net, 


THE ASSAULT ON MOUNT EVEREST. 


vols, 


hy Brig.-Gen. the Hon. C. G. BRUCE, and other Members of 
Expedition. S8vo. With 33 Plates und 3 Maps. 25s. net. 
“The three dozen photographs — illustrate it would alone 
e the book a most desirable possession; they rank with the finest 

we have seen in any book of travel.” 


WILD ANIMALS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 


By A. A. DUNB AR be R ANDE R, F. Z.S., Conservator of 
Forests. With lo pas Illustratio: 18s. net. 
if Mail “Gives a great deal of out-oi-the-way information 
the life and habits ¢ tigers, and adds to that many valu 
for the sportsman.” 
PALESTINE AND MOROCCO. 
By Sir W. itthor of “ The Alps 


MARTIN CONWAY, M.P., A 
rom End to | nal,” etc. Illustrated. 168. net. 


lay Chronicle ‘A most sugee e bool: Highly informatiy 


DRAWINGS BY GUERCINO. 


Edited by pean HIB ALD G. B. RUSSELL, B.A., S.F.A., 
Lancaster He , Author of “The Engravines of William 
Blake,” ete. a 25s. 1 
A HANDBOOK OF CONIFERA, INCLUDING 
GINKGOACEZ. 


By W. DALLIMORE and A, B 
llustrations. 42s. net. 


JACKSON, A.L.S. With 150 
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SECOND IMPRESSION NOH 


WHEEL-TRACKS 


sy E. G2. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 
With 31 Illustrations, &vo. 12s. 6d. net 
“Miss Somerville’s 5 del lightful book ... an admiralle picture 


of Irish country life. Saturday Review. 





THIRD IMPRESSION NOW 


BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 
Hy the Rev. C. C, MARTINDALE, S.J, 
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STREAKS OF LIFE 
By ETHEL SMYTH, D.B.E., Mus. Doc. 
New and Cheaper Edition. With a N 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
A GUIDE TO WORLD- HISTORY 
By ANDREW REID COWAN 
Author of “ Master-Clues in World-Hist = 17s. net 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 
BASED ON OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
NAVAL se tperpenigeonnome — HI. 
By Sir JULTAN S. COR a 
With 7 Plans and Diagran Xyo, 21s t 
46 Maps in a separate case. &\ 2ls. iet 





'BIRDS IN LEGEND, 


FABLE, AND FOLK-LORE 


By ERNEST INGERSOL! 
With Frontispiece. Syvo. 12s. 6d 


a ee = > 


| SONGS OF DELIVERANCE, 


Crown net 
“The casy ‘wailed the Baia fund of 1 cal arranges 
ments Which the author possesse th lect 
upon Scriptural texts and the spiritual life make up.an-acccptahle 
meditation.”—7he 7 ines. 
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A STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 





POV AH, B.D., 
Church Vutorial Classes 


By MAJOR J. W. 
General Sceretary, 
a Preface hy the Rev. Canon ( H. 3 

Paper Covers 2s. 6d. net, Cloth 3 


With 
Crown 8vo 





An Introduction to the Philosophy of Matter. 

By the Rev. JOHN O'NEILL, D.Ph., Profes Specia 
\letaphysics, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 

Vol. J THE GREEKS AND THE ARISTOTELIAN 
SCHOOLMEN. 8vyo. 12s. 6d 


ABERRATIONS OF LIF E | 


\ Sequel to - Uhe ict 
By JAMES CLARW MeKERROW, ALB 
Crown & 


‘ Oo Os. net, 


DRINK K IN 1914-22. A LESSON IN CONTROL 
By ARTHUR SHADWELL, 4A, LD, FRCP, 


With Diagrams. Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 





MANURING OF GRASS LAND FOR HAY 
By WINIFRED KF. BRENCHLEY, D.Sc, k 


Ixperimental Station. With Diagrams 
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THE REFERENDUM 


A Handbook to the Poll of the People, 
Referendum or Democratic Right 
of Veto on Legislation. 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


The author explains in this book the policy of the Referendum and why it 
is a vital issue in British politics to-day. He collects all the available matter 
for the first time, and thus produces an essential handbegk for anyone who 
wishes to understand this most important subject, which is likely to come 
more and more to the front as time goes on. 





WANDERING IN CHINA. REFLECTIONS ON THE 
By HARRY A, FRANCK, author of “ A Vagabond NAPOLEONIC LEGEND. 


Journey Round the World,” ete. Cloth. Illustrated. By A. L. GUE SRARD, author of “A Short History 


os } 
2ls, net. of the “Intertiational Language Movement,” ete. 


Travel adventures of the “prince of vagabonds”™ in Korea, Cloth. 13s. net. 
Manchuria, Red Mongolia, old the i rn mat of China Sis Mile hoske the sadiiad sendinta de etadinaition inte the lesa 
proper. Using Peking as his headquarters, the author has spent of Napoleon, and prévides us with a learne a ava ‘acaArmen 


months covering the vast and often litthe known reaches of the 


work on a subject which has an eternal interest. 
old Empire. 


EVERYDAY ARCHITECTURE. 
THE HUMAN SIDE OF FABRE. RAS Cn wm laniee eH ee 


° > >» 
By PERCY F. BICKNELL. Cloth. 10s. 64. net. Cloth. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
These illustrated essays embody an attempt to bring h mie to 
“ Fabre'’s writings have now an established place in the litera- the ordinary practical man the jecneuine which he as an 
ture of Science. It is to be hoped that Mr. _Bicknell’s individual shares for the outrageous conditions in which we 
book will introduce still more readers to those fields of curios sity and the book deals broadly with the whole subject of our every 
and pleasure.”—Daily News. day environment and its improvement on practical lines, 





A New Volume in UNWIN’S CABINET LIBRARY. 


MEMORIES OF MARK RUTHERFORD. 


By Sir WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
Pocket Size, cloth, 3s. Gd. net; leather, 5s. net. 


The author has here given expression § to the feelings of admiration and gratitude which he 
has so long entertained for “ Mark Ruthe ‘rford.” It is a bool ok Aw! hi ich should appeal to all, and especially 
the young, for he dwells on the manliness and courage of his fricnd’s attitude to the great problems 
of ethics and religion, 


. : . 
Other volumes in this new series are:-— 


THE NOVELS Of MARK RUTHERFORD, THE EARLIER WORKS OF JOSEPH CONRAD, etc 


-» ete. 


A complete prospectus will be sent, pos! free, on request. 
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